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PREFACE 
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(Hissar, Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa). This is thefirstphaseof the Assessmentof Learning 
Achievement to be supported through the District Primary Education Programme 
(DPEP). Assessment will alsobeconducted in the third and sixth years of the project. 

The Baseline Assessment Study (BAS) was completed within the oonstrai nts 
of lime and manpower. The study so far used survey design which yield descriptive 
profile and correlates. Funheranalysis using multilevel modelling will becarried out. 
The cause and effect relationship are not established. Quasi experimental studies are 
required to support conelaiional and prediction studies. 

We hope that ihisstudy will provideemprical basis oncritical variables which 
form part of the DPEP for designing desirable interventions. The gcneraliabilily of 
study have implications for these districts only. The generalisation for the whole state 
may pose problems. 
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Executive Summary 


. 1, liilrodiJclioM 

DPEP purports lo improve participation in and quality of primary education. To 
achieve this, the district plans require vital information about ihe status of primary education. 
Further the stake holders, the community and its various organisation, teachers, planners and 
administrators require this information for setting realistic goals and selecting and designing 
relevant interventions. Information regarding the status is also required for assessing the 
staning point against which progress could be assessed periodically during the project period. 

Baseline Assessment Study (DAS) a large scale multipurpose study in tends to meet 
these needs. , 

2. Objectives 

The major objectives of.UAS was to assess learning achievement of students 
approaching the end of the primary school cycle. Class S students were assessed in Reading' 
and Mathematics based on class 4 curriculum. Reading assessment was confined to word 
meaning and com|)rchension and did nut include the mechanics of reading, The study also 
assessed a luimbcr uf variables relating to students, schuul and home to explain differences 
in learning achievement. (!lass 2 .students were assessed for simple literacy and numeracy skills 
to study the level of learning in the beginning of the primary school and hon>c to explain 
dilTercncc.s in learning achievement. Drop outs were assessed for simple literacy and 
numeracy skills lo study the level of retention of these skills. Identification of factors 
contributing to school erfectivencss were also included. 

3. Coverage 

BAS was conducted in four districts of Haryana, viz., Hissar, Jind, Kailhal and Sirsa. 
The districts like others ir. ihc DPUP was selected on the basis of low female literacy rate. 

4. Sampling 

Multilevel samplingdesign was used in the study. 2-4 blocks comprising aboutone fifth 
blocks in each district were selected randomly. Similarly 2-3 urban areas were randomly 
selected from the list of urban areas identified in 1991 Census. At the second level 3S-40 
schiHils were selected. Firstly, rural and urban schools to be selected was decided in proportion 
to the rural and urban |x)pulaiion in the district according to 1991 Census. In the list of schools 
of the sampled blocks, urban schools if any, were first excluded. The remaining schools were 
arranged alphabeiically and the re(|uired number was selected using the table of random 
numbers. From the list of sampled urban areas2-3 wards were selected randomly. The required 
number of schwls was taken from the first ward. If this did not meet the required number of 
schools, schools from the second ward were taken. 
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Nineoiil of the iwenty ciglil blocks were sclcctal r.incloiiily in ihc four disiricis. Out 
of the tweiuy-lwo urban areas identinccl in 1991 ceiiMis iwcive were seleciecl randomly. At 
ihe second level one hundred iwcnly schoiils from rural areas and iweniy five from urban areas 
were selected randomly. In Hissar 40 schools were sclcclcd. .I.S schools each were included 
in the sample from Sirsa, Jind and KaRhal. 

At the third level all class 5 students upto 30 were selected. Where the class had more 
than 30 students, 30 were selected with a random start. In class 2 all students upto 20 were 
selected. Iflhe class had more than 20 students. 20 were selected with random start. Drop out 
students were selected by asking the head teacher, class teacher and looking at school records 
and attendance. All were selected upto S. In case more than 5 drop outs were identified, only 
5 were selected with random start. Class 5 students were interviewed. In the case of teachers 
all were selected upto 5, inpluding the head teacher. 1 f the number was more than S teachers, 

5 were randomly selected. A total of 2316 class S students. 2462 class ?. students, 329 drop 
outs and 548 teachers were covered. This is quite a l.arge database. 

Care was taken to ensure quality of the data collected for the study through several 
measures. The district had one.adniinistratorwith a supervisor from the headquarter. One/two 
members of the DIET faculty were also asstKrialcd. A team of two field investigators visited 
the school for three days to collect data. 

S. Tools 

ft 

To collect the required data a number of tools were used: 

A. For Learning Achievemeni 

1. Class 3 Learning Achievement Test (NCLK'I') 

2. Class 5 Mathematics Achievement Test (NCERT) 

3. Class 2 Literacy and Numeracy Test (NCLRT) 

4. Simple Literacy and Numeracy Test for Droimuts. 

/?. For Confcjrf and Process Variable 

3. Student Present Schedule (for Class 5 jsupilsl 

6. Drop out Student Schedule 

7. Teacher Schedule 

8. School Record Schedule 

C.. Field Notes 

Data col lection was done by 32 field investigators and 3 field supervisors, all selected 
from Haryana. 

For each district one field assistant and a team ofeighi field inve.siigatorsweie recruited 
through open advenisemcni. The field team wiis prosided inieimx e ir.iiiiing lor ten days. The 
training covered objeaives and ineihodology of UA.S, undersianding e.ach insirumeni and its 
use to collect data, practice in sampling, administering tests and ciindueiing interviews. It was 
transacted in a participatory mode with practice in simuiaied as well as in the field situation. 
Reading individually, reading together, discussion in sivuili groups, demonsiT.uion, role play 
and assignments were extensively used. 



l-Lcld pracliui; v^as piuviilijil exactly in the sanii: way as ii was designed for data 
collection. The experiences were res iewedand discussed for clarifying issuesarising from the 
Held practice. Field ss ork was organised districtwise. All the ten teams with three supervisors 
started and moved to the next as the data collection was completed in a particular district. The 
data collection started on 10 Septemlter. 1993. These 10 teams collected data from Sirsaand 
Hissar districts. Six more teams were recruited and provided 10 day training on 14-23 October, 
1993. Sixteen teams collected data from Jind and Kaithal districts during the period from 25 
October to 15 December. 1993. 

Carewastaken to ensure qtialiiy of the data being collected through a ihr^ tier scrutiny 
procedure. At the first level, field scrutiny was done on a daily basis by the field superviurs. 
Rigorous office scrutiny was done at the district level by the Professional Assistants from 
NCERT at the second stage. A final scrutiny at the NCERT headquarters was carried out at 
the third level. Each and every item was checked prior to data entry. The data was then verified 
and edited. Programmes were developed for data verification, ensuring coding accuracy, 

consistency and inlegerity. Finally data analysis was carrietf out for report compilation. 

• 

Major Findirig.s 

Class 5 Student Charueteristics 

1. The sample of class 5 students came to 2516 comprising of 49.3296 girls. However, 
the proportion of girls was more than boys in cla.ss 2 .sample. Rcprc.scniation of students 
from SC and OBC groups was very small. 

2. More older boys (12 and above) than girls were in class 5. It may be due to higher drop 
out rates in girls. 

.T flic percentage of students with pru-school experience was very low. A maximum of 
only 11 percent student had (he opportunity to avail this facility in Sirsa. 

4. Majority of the sampled pupils belonged to families where the father's main occupation 
was agriculture. 

5. -About 70-85 percent of the nuuhersof class 5 students were illilernte, while percentage 
of illiteracy in fathers ranged between 30 - 50 percent. A similar trend was discernible 
in respect of primary education. It was also reported by a little more than half of these 
students that academic help at home is provided by elder brothers and sisters. A small 
percentage repiKicd help from mother or father, It seems logical because of illiteracy 
of parents. 

6. More than half of cla.ss .5 students reported having more than 4 textbooks. Nearly one- 
third of students have access to reading material other than textbooks. About one-nflh 
students reported access to newspapers and magazines. About 70 percent students 
purchased textbooks and remaining got old books from elder brothers and sisters or 
from the government. 

7. Most of the class 5 .siudeni.s rc|X)ried that they were given dictation, homework, 
arithmetic problems and le.sis regularly. Correction of home work was also reported 
positively. However, opporiimiiy for reading aloud was reported by 52.1 - 69.1 percent 
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students. Students in urban sclumis had more opportunity lor rcatlini; aloud than those 
in rural schools. About onc-lcnth of stMdcnt.s reported dirficulty in understanding 
teachers language in the classroom. 

8, Educational aspirations of pupils was quite high as more than iwo-third siudenis 
expressed the desire to study upto secondary and higher secondary level. 12-14.6 
percent students desired to sltidy upto graduation anil above. More boys aspire for 
higher education than girls. 

9, Nearly one-third of class S students repeated one or the other class and about one-tenth 
of students repeated class more than once. 

10, About one-tenth of students reported absence from school due to some work. The 

reason was mostly household work. The girls devoted more hours in,hou.schold work 
than boys. - ' 

Learning Achievement (Language) 

The class S Language Achievement Test comprised of two sections, the word meaning 
(WM) test consisted of 40 items (anonyms and synonyms) and reading comprehension lest of 
44 multiple choice items. 

The mean achievement of class S students in language ranged from 34.58 in Sirsa to 
38.99 in Kaithal out of 84 marks. 

The students performed better on word meaning test than on reading comprehension 
lest. The mean achievement on wonl meaning tc.si was around .SO percent of the loial scitrc 
while on reading comprehension test it was 40 percent of the total score in the districts of Jind 
and Kaithal. In Hissar and Sirsa mean achievement on reading comprcheitsion test did not reach 
even the minimum of 40 percent. 

The girls scored significanlly higher in Hissnr and Sirsa di.sirict.s in reading 
comprehension and word meaning. 

Areawise analysis reveals that there were marginal differences in the means of word 
meaning test except in Jind district, where students from urban schools scored signincnnily 
higher than those in rural schools. The mean difference in reading comprehension were more 
marked. The students in urban schoolsscoredsignit'icanily higher than students in rural schools 
in Hissar, Jind and Sirsa districts. 

The mean differences on word meaning as well as comprehension-test were marginal 
in the case of SC, OBC and 'others'. However, in Hissar students belonging to OBC .scored 
significantly higher thiin 'others' on word meaning and 'others' scored significantly higher 
than both SC and OBC siiidcnis. It implies that the achievement of SC and OBC wa.s lower 
than that of 'others'. About 11-26 percent siudcnls did not score even a miniimnn of 40 percent 
on word meaning test, while 40-60 percent Muilcnts did not store this miniimim level on 
reading comprehension test. About 17-30 percent Miidems approaclied mastery level in word 
meaning, but a low of 8-17 percent achieved this level in rciiding comprehension. A similar 
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irenci was cJiscns-cred in ihe case oi' differeni caie^ories of stiirlent. Smdents encountered 
difficiiliy in answerin{: inference iiems and iieinS requiring gening ai central idea or writing 
the title. 

Mathematics 

The MAT had 40 multiple choice items, covering four fundamental operations. 
Achievement in mathematics was quite low. Mean average achievement did not reach even 
the minimum of 40 percent of the total score in any of the districts. The genderwise analysis 
showed mixed result. In Hissar district girls scored significantly higher than boys while in 
Kailhal reverse was the case. In other districts the differences were marginal. Students froni 
rural areas scored signi flcanlly lower than those in urban areas in His^and find, while reverse 
was the case in Kaithal. Pupils belonging to OBC performed significantly better Ih^ SC and 
'others' performed belter than both SC and OBC in Hissar. In Kaithal 'others' performed better 
than SC and OBC performed better than SC in Sirsa. 

About SO-70 percent pupils failed to achieve the minimum mean average score of 40 
percent in mathematics. Pupils achieving mastery level was practically zero. 

The students encountered problems in some areas. Salient problem areas involved 
multiplication involving zero as one number, finding place value of fraction and addition and 
subtraction in the same item in statement form. 

Achievement of Class 2 Students 

Literacy 

The mean achievement in reading isaround 6out of 10. Girls scored sighi ficantly lower 
than boys in Jind. With regard to achievement areawisc, the results were mixed which were 
in favour of urban schtrals in Hissar and rural in Jind. The students belonging to SC scored 
lower than others. The achievemeiu in word reading was lower than letter reading. In Jind 
district girls scored lower than buys. Students in urban schools scored higher than in rural 
schools in lliss;ir .and Sirsa, while the trend was in reverse direction in Jind. It indicates district 
specific variations in explaining factors. 

The mean nchievemenl in letter reading is around 6 out of 10. Girls scored significantly 
lower than boys in Jind. With regard to achievement, areawise the results were mixed which 
were in favour of urban scluxils in Hissar and rural schools in Jind. The students belonging 
to SC scored lower than 'others’.' 

The achievement in word reading was lower than letter reading. In Jind district girls 
scored lower than boys. Students in urban schools scored higher than in rural schools in Hissar 
and Sirsa, while the (rend is in reverse direction in Jind. It indicates district specific variations 
in explaining factors. 

About one-third class 2 students could not read even a single letter. Surprisingly the 
percentage of students not able to read even a single word was about 10-15. It may be less due 
to rote niemori.sation of words without mastering the reading of letters. More students in rural 
areas except in Jind district could not rend even a single letter or word. Words begining And 
ending with malra fall in the area of difficully. 
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Numeracy 

The numeracy lest consisted of 14 items, out of wliicli, 6 were tor nnmlicr recognition 
and four each for addition- and subtraction. 

The class 2 students scored lower on numeracy titan literacy lest. The mean score on 
number recognition was less than 4 out of 6 in all districts . It is the lowest, less than 2 in 
Jind, The mean score on addition and subtraction is also quite low. It is less than 2 out of 8 
in Sirsa. Girls scored constantly lower on numeracy test. Overall, mean achievement of 
students in rural schools is lower than in urban students. The SC and OBC had lower mean 
achievement score than 'others'. 

Nearly one-tenth of students could not do even a single item of number recognition 
correctly. One-fourth of students could not do even a single addition and subtraction item 
correctly. The percentage of such children was higher in rural areas. 

The percentage of children achieving mastery level in numeracy was between 20-.^5. 
percent. The lack of mastery in basic competencies is a cause of concern since it effects 
adversely in acquisition of subsequent competencies. The low achievement in class S seems 
to be the result of the low level achieved in class 2. 

Dropout Student Achievement (Literacy) 

Simple literacy lest was administered to dro|H>iii students. It consisted of 8 items 
involving seeking factual information from a paragraph iind making infrencc.s. 

The literacy level of dropout students was quite low . ’I’he mean achievement was 
or less out of a score of 8. The gender difference in mejin achievement were marginal. The 
dropout students in urban areas of Jind could not answer any question correctly. More than 
one-third of dropouts could not answer even one question correctly. Dropout students 
belonging to SC performed worst. 

Drop Out.Student Achievement (Numeracy) 

The numeracy test consistedof 8 items involving addition, subtraction and multiplication. 

The mean achievement of dropout students in numeracy was low of about 4 out of a 
total score ofS. The differences in mean achievement among different groups was marginal. 
Only in the case of Kaithal district girls scored slightly higher. 

The percentage of dropout students with zero score in numeracy was less than in 
literacy. It may be due to more function^ use of numeracy skills in daily life. 

Dropout Students 

A totaJ of 329 dropout students were covered. More girls than boys dropped out . More 
students from rural schools dropped out than from urban schools. This sliould, however, be 
considered with a caution, because it is moie difncull to trace drop out students in urban'area 
than in villages. In the sampled dropout students more studenis belonging to SC dropped out 
in Kaithal and Sirsa while reverse was the case in His.sar and Jind. 
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AiUMiishinj;:. |KTi;ciii nf ilic dropouls rcpi^ucd one or ihe other class atleast once. 

In other districts aboet one-Uiird students repeated once. In Jind 26.9 percent students repealed 
classes twice; 7.2 percent in Kailhal and 6.3 in Sirsa repeated classes twice. In Sirsa 12.5 
percent students repeated classes thrice. The class repetition emerged as one of the most 
imponarit lacti'rs tor s; ii!e!t; drupnut troni schools. 

The major rea.-M>ns for the discontinuance of students were that parents did not want 
them to study followed by the need fur household work. In Hissar 13.4 percent to 37.3 percent 
in Sirsa students reported 'studies too difficult'. The dropouts also reported low educational 
aspirations. In fact, 43.9 percent in Jind to 71.9 dropouts in Sirsa did not want to study at all. 

The dropout students engaged in paid work was reported to be between 6.3 percent in 
Sirsa to 18.8 percent iii Kaithal. Most of these were involved in agriculture labour and service 
in households and .shops. 

Teachers and Head Tvachcis 

Teacher Characteristics 

In all 548 teachers were interviewed. More than half of the teachers were females in 
the districts of Jind and Kailhal. However, in Hissar and Sirsa, percentage of female teachers 
was 29.0 and 35.7 re.spectively. The representation of rural and urban teachers was close to 
the population proportion. but rcprc.scniation of teachers belonging to SC and ODC were below 
population proportion. 

More titan half ol the male le.ichers were4.5 years and above in age. It is undcrsiable 
because females started going lor the profession late. Majority of teachers had pas.sed 
matriculation or higher secondary. About 5 |)ercent teachers were pursuing studies for 
university degree and another .5 iwrceni tetichers were for higher academic courses. Almost 
all icitchers were trained and 5 percent of teachers had graduate leaching degree. 

Teachers lusenice Training 

More than one-third teachers expres.scd the desire to undergo inservice training . In 
another study on motivation and training of primary school teachers, more than sel/enty percent 
teachers wanted to undergo in.service training. Low achieveiiient despite inservice training 
indicates its inclTccliveness. 

The teachers were asked to iiulicnte their preferred choice of the content to be covered 
in inserviue training. About 40 percent wanted National Education Policy to be covered. It 
was followed by muliigrade leaching, teaching-learning approaches and presenting and 
communicating subject niatcer. 

» 

Facilities 

About 2 percent teachers reported non availability of blackboard and more than half 
reported non availability of cupboard for storage. Nearly one-fifth of the teachers did not have 
table and chair. 
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A liuleoverone-lhird teachers reiwrlccl availability of teacher’s guides, except in Jiiid, 
and more than half of the teachers indicated availability of dictionary. About a quarter of 
schools did not have maps, globes, charts and books other than textbooks. Flashcards, science 
and mathematics kits were available to less than half of the .schixds. 

Teaching Pattern 

Multigrade teaching has been reported by 12.1 -22.7 percent teachers. Most of teachers 
teaching in multigrade teaching situation reported giving work for copying to children while 
the teachen teaches other groups. Supervision by older children was also reported in Jind. 
Around one-fifth of the teachers reported work by children on their own or play in the wait 
period. 

The teachers reported spending maximum timi: in giving tuition to children, followed 
by providing feedback and correcting tests and homework. Holding extra class and planning 
for teaching came Inst. 

Predominant use of textbook was reported. Over 90 percent teachers used textbooks to 
explain and ask children to read. Low reading scores do not rellect effective reading by 
children. Preparation of material wa.s reported by 7 -11 percent teacher's in language and 13- 
21 percent in mathematics. Anyhow, textbook is practically the only means of teaching. 
Teachers should receive training in the effective use of textbooks, 

Most of teaching aids were provided by the scIukiI. About one-third teachers reported 
making of teaching aids by themselves. Students were not involved in making icaching- 
leamingaids. 

In Hissar district 4.3 percent teachers reported either not giving homework or giving 
sometimes. This percentage is 3.6 for Sirsa and 1.5 for Jind. Giving hontework by most of 
the teachers is confirmed also by students. Most of the teachers reported giving 10-1S problems 
in mathematics for homework. In language most of them reported 1-2 pages of homework. 

Supervision and Sati^action with Job 

About half of the teachers reported no classroom supervision by headteachers and 80- 
92 percent reported no supervision from the Bfock Education Officer. Tlte teachers seem to 
suffer from academic isolation. 

Over one-fourth of teachers reported little help from the head teachers. About two-third 
teachers did not find Block Education Officers very helpful. It indicates lack of conducive 
climatp in schools for learning. 

More than two-third teachers reported that they were in the present school due to 
compulsory transfer. Similar percentage indicated personal and family reasons as the cause. 
It indicates low job satisfaction and motivation. 

Nearly all headteachers reported checking of diaries, preparing monthly tests, 
evaluating tests, observation of classrixun leaching ami giving nii>ilel lessons . This wa.s not 
borne by teachers responses since alwui halfof the teachers rqxineil noelassriHim supers'ision. 
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Moreover, on Ihe ipol checking by ihe baseline supervision staff showed that diaries were not 
being inaintained by the teachers. Similarly, headteachers reporting observation of classroom 
for teacher evaluation is contradictory. Evaluation of teachers performance based on student 
performance was given the second choice by about a quarter of head teachers. 

The head teachers considered student motivation to be the most important factor for 
school performance. It was followed by altitude and commitment of parents and attitude and 
commitment of teachers. The head teacher considered himself or herself to be the least 
important factor. This indicates a tendency to consider others responsible for low 
performance. . , 

Participation and School Facilities 

The percentage enrolment of girls was higher than boys in Sirsa and Jind while reverse 
was the case in Hissar and Kaithal. In Hissar the percentage enrolment of girls declined 
progressively from class I to S. In Jind and Sirsa this trend was not discernible. The girls 
enrolment was reported nearing their populatlqn proportion. It may be due to the special drive 
for girls education. The reliability of the record is, however, doubtful because the percentage 
of girls in dropouts was much higher than boys. The percentage enrolment in rural and urban 
■ schools was according to the population portion in the districts according to 1991 census. 

The average size of class 1 was over 40 which progressively declined to about 20 in 
Sirsa and 30 in Hissar. The range of decline in class size ranged from 25.7 percent in Hissar 
to .57.3 percent in Sirsa. 

Iiiiplicsili(iii.s fur Intervention Slralccies 

The analysis has brought out several imixirtant findings which have implication for 
designing intervention strategics. Low learning achievement in language and mathematics 
features in all districts. It is the lowest in Sirsa. Considerable number uf students in class were 
at zero level and many more could not achieve even minimum level. Emphasis should be on 
improving teaching of reading and mathematics in beginning grades. All children should be 
hel(ied to achieve mastery level in these basic tools of learning which serve as foundation for 
subsequent learning and achievement. 

The studenis in class 2 could read words better than letters. As the textbook uses ‘word 
approach' siiidcnis seem to memori.se words without developing sufficient discrimination 
between letters and nxiiniA. It requires lot of additional practice with new words and their 
analysis into component letters and nuiiras. Similarly, in mathematics the student do not 
seeinto be learning basic concepts, particularly the concept of zero. These should form part 
of inservice training of teachers. 

Major tool of learning-teaching in the classroom is textbook. Even most of the students 
reported opporiiiniiy for loud reading from the textbooks. Low reading achievement indicates 
ineffective use of texibcxtks in the classroom. Teacher guides and inservice training should 
focus on this area. 

Majority of dropouts were'girlsand children belonging to SC. Girls achievement was 
also lower than that of boys in MaihL’inaiics. In rural areas achievement levels were lower. 
Intervention strategies should be atklressed to ihe.se needs. 
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Most of the dropouts were repealers. Even class 5 sludenis had good number of 
repeaters.There were also studentSLwho repeated classes twice and ihrice.This isalso indicative 
of poor quality of teaching which is to be addressed. Majority of teachers reported receiving 
inservice training. It needs review and redesign to make it an effective tool of improving 
learning achievement. 

More than half of the teachers were in the school due to compulsory transfer or personal 
adjustment which indicates low level of motivation and job satisfaction. Irregular attendance 
by teachers was comparatively low except in Sirsa. The transfer and posting policy needs 
review and rationalisation to reduce dissatsfaction among teachers. 

Most of the parents, particularly mothers (over 80 percent) arc illiterate. More siblings 
provide academic help to children. Making child-to-child help effective can be developed as 
a strategy to improve learning in schools and at home. In fact child-to-parent approach could 
also be used to harness support for learning environment building at home. It also implies that 
emphasis to ensure return from investment in DPEP in these districts should be on effective 
teacher developmentactivities and decentralised supervision and support with peer coaching. 
Networking of primary schools laterally in aclustcr and lead school vertically could be an 
effective strategy. 

The monitoring of the numbers only should be broadened to include qualitative 
indicators like learning achievement, repeatition and drop outs through field studies. To 
measure the extent of dropouts household survey i.s needed since school records are not 
reliable. 

Despite low achievement levels in all district.s, district .specific patterns emerge, From 
these findings district specific interventions could be worked out for reducing dropout and 
improving attendance. 
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CHAPTER - I 


INTRODUCTION 

I'he t'oundalion for Icarninj: in the later school years is laid at the primary level. 
Educaiional researchers all over the world have been'concerned about the achievement and 
its determinants at the crucial primary level. In India a very few studies address the primary 
stage. The two national surveys of achievement of primary school children conducted by 
the National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) indicate low levels of 
learning achievement. 

The Baseline A.ssessmeni ^iludy (BAS) comprised a large scale multipurpose sample 
survey to assess learning achievemL’iu of Class V students in rural and urban government 
primary schools. The BAS also asscs!a:d a number of potential students, schools and home 
variables for explaining differences in learning achievement; the reading and numeracy 
skills, reasons for non participation in schooling; availability of teaching materials and 
physical facilities in schools and potential support from study at home. 

The basic design of the study was a modification of the design used in the District 
Primary Education Programme (DPEP) B.iscline exercise in Ullar Pradesh and a study on 
Primary Education in Tamil Nadu. 

This rc|x>ri is the ovitcouic of the Baseline Asse.s.smeni Study which in fact, is the first 
pha.se of Assessment of I.earning Achicvcittcnt(ALA) Asscssiitcmand will also be conducted 
in the third and sixth years of thi.s |irujcct. 

The stale of Haryana is characterised by regional variations in literacy rate among 
different districts, hliKksaitd villagesandalsoamongdifferent socio-economic groups. The 
state policy on educaliun as cnvis;iged in National System of Education implies that up to 
the age group 6-14 years, all children, irrespective of their caste, creed, location or sex, have 
access to elementary education of a comparable quality. There is a provision of free and 
compulsory education to all the children iipto the •age of 14 years. The National Policy on 
Education (1986) gives top priority to universalization of primary cdncaiion. 

Lately, there hashcen a suhsiantial increase in ihe number of primary schools during 
the past few years. The total luimher of Government Primary Schools in I991 -92 was 8024. 
Students' enrolment ai the primary stage of education exclusively in Government Primary 
Institutions was 16.49 (1991-92). The number of JBT teachers in Government Primary 
Schools and attached primary Schools ns on 30.9.1992 was 36,351. According to the Census 
(1991), the literacy rate for person in the state was 55.85 per cent (67.8596 for males and 
40.94% for females), but among the districts this literacy rate varies, being 55.54 per cent 
in district Ambala as maximum and .17.87 per cent in district Jind as minimum. 
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There are four districts in the stale which have low literacy rate, i.e.. 39.01 percent 
in district Hisar, 38.58 per cent in district Kailhal, 38'. 16 percent in (li.strict Sirsa and 37.87 
per cent in district Jind. The female literacy rate in the state is 40.94 per cent bill the female 
literacy rate is 26.33 per cent in district Hisar, 22.93 per cent in district Kaithal, 28.11 per 
cent in district Sirsa and 24.42 per cent in district Jind. Obviously these districts are 
alarmingly lagging bdhind in the race of female literacy. 

Therefore, the Baseline Assessment Study was conducted in these four districts of 
Haryana namely Hisar, Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa. The report, documents various aspects of 
the stildy concerning specific problems and issues of primary education. In the light of the 
findings, certain modalities, strategics and techniques for achieving siiecified educational 
goals and objectives are also recommended. 

Organisaiion of the Report 

This report provides details on the design, approach, meihixlology and outcome of 
the study. All this information is provided in four chapters. The_/Jr.i 7 chapter introduces 
the study and its objectives and provide description of the research design and insiriimenis 
used. The second chapter is a record of how the study was organised and field work 
conducted. It also describes the data collection, its scrutiny and its management. The third 
chapter focuses on the main findings of the study describing the pupils of Class V and II. 
the dropouts, their achievement, characteristics of the teacher and head teacher and the 
school. These findings are based on qualttative observations and statistical analysis of data 
obtained from monitoring staff and field workers. The fourth f/z/inrcr-discusses the 
implications for intervention strategies. 

Rationale of the Study 

The National Education Policy, 1986 has emphasised the nted to provide free and 
compulsory education to all children including girls, disadvantaged groups and out of school 
children upto 14 years of age by the beginning of the 21st century. This study was conducted 
within this comprehensive framework. 

A number of ambitious programmes such as Universal Elementary Education, Total 
Literacy Campaign, Education For All, were therefore launched during the recent period. 
Universal Elementary Educalion(UEE) has three aspects ; (a) universal access and 
enrolment,'(b) universal retention of children upic 14 years of age ; and (c) substantial 
improvement in quality of education to enable all children to achieve essential levels of 
learning. Strategic moves requiring immediateailenlion to achieve the staled objectives were 
emphasis^. These include local area based planning with dis.iggrcgaled ia.'‘g!rt.s and 
decentralized planning and management, incorporation of gender perspective in all aspects 
of planning and implementation process of UEE, improvement of school eiTeciiveness, 
strengthening of school alicmaiives particularly to NFE System and stressing UkhI 
community participation in education. There is also emphasis on process, toning up 
competence, training and motivation of teachers, learning competence and achievement, 
besides the need for improved teaching-learning materials. 
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The Dislricl I'rimary EtJucaliijn Prograiiime(DPEPJ incoqxjraiing the^bove straie- 
gic issues, was launched in 4b districts of eight educationally backward states of the country 
in 1993. This orograinme is expected to cover ITO districts by the end of Eighth Five Year 
Plan. Minimum Levels of LearningfMLL) Approach, which focuses on minimum quantum 
of learning to be acquired by practically all children including disadvantaged children, has 
been incorporated in this programme. MLL approach emphasises on learning of skills hence 
it is defined in terms of competencies which every child must achieve corresponding to the 
stage of development. 

As the target group of such programmes are the children of school-going age group 
whether they are attending school or not, complete information about them and related 
variables is a must for the planning and implementation of programmes. To achieve this 
information which includes levels of attainment ofcompelency of pupils, factors related to 
student, school and home, explaining differences in attainment levels, gender and calegorywise 
attendance pattern, dropouts and repetition and reasons for non-participation in schooling, 
availability of teachingfphysical facilities, resourcefulness of teachers and their teaching 
pattern, effectiveness of schools and factors accounting for it are all required.- Baseline 
Assessment Study was organised to generate the data base to obtain this information and to 
satisfactorily respond to some of the research questions. 

Reseanh Questions in Focus 

1. What arc the levels of learning achievement of primary school children in : 

Rc.iding? 

Mathemnlic.s? 

2. Are there differences in achievement of : 

Boys - Girls? 

SC-ST-OllC-Oiher.s7 

.3. What child, scIhkiI and luimc factors explain differences in learning achievement? 

4. Are some schools more effective than others? What makes schools more effective? 

5. Specific inters'eniions in training 
Major Objectives 

The main purpose of this study was to assess the achievement level of students in 
language (reading comprehension and verbal ability) and mathematics, at the beginning and 
nearing the completion of Primary School Cycle. 

Primary schools in Haryana arc uplo Class V. Thus literacy and numeracy skills of 
those students were as.sessccl who had been adequately exposed to Class IV curriculum and 
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Conceptual Framework for Learning in School 

Fig. 3 
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presently, were studying in Class V. Tlie data was subjected to statistical analysis to examine 
whether gender(boys-girls), casie-caiegories{SC, ST, OBC & olhers)and area (students of 
rural and urban schtxils) account for uii'ferences. if any, in the achievement level of students. 

Another major purpose of this study was to collect data on relevant student, school 
and home variables. Tnese were analysed to find out specific student, school and home 
background factors which explain differences, if any, in learning achievement level of 
different categories of Class V students. 

S ti II another purpose of this study was to estimate levels of leanring of simple literacy 
and numeracy skills of Class 1 students and to examine whether there were gender, caste- 
category and arcawise differences in the achievement of Class 1 students. A short MLLoral 
test was used to test competencies of children in Class 11 which should have been mastered 
by them by the end of Class I. It was presumed that the achievement in lower printaiy classes 
may be an indicator of school-performance at higher level. Thus this was us^ as an' 
explanatory variable in the analysis of the Class V results.lt would also provide valuable 
information on the extent of masteryof these in the lower primary classes. It was also decided 
to. interview and test a small sample of dropouts of Class V to understand the characteristics- 
and extent acquisition of basic skills of these students. 

The main focus of BAS was to assess learning outcomes of students in schools. 
Nevertheless, it also provided data pertaining to enrolment, attendance, dropouts and 
repetition rales, school facilities, availability of educational materials in school, pupils, 
teachers' characteristics; leaching processes, and pupils background which would be useful 
for education-managers, administrators, planners and researchers. The specific objectives 
of the study were : 

1. Estimate achievement level of class S students jn 

(a) Mathematics 

(b) Reading compreheitsion 

2. Investigate differences in achievement in 

(a) StudciUs in rural and urban schools 

(b) Boys and girls 

(c) Students belonging to different disadvantaged groups 

3. Estimate levels of learning, of simple literacy and numeracy skills expected at the end 

of class one in 

(a) Students in rural and urban areas 

(b) Boys and girls 

. (c) Students belonging to different distidvantaged groups 
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4. Analyse student, school and home factors that explain differences in learning 
achievement levels of class S stiidenis. 

5. Carry out diagnostic analysis of learning achievement in schools. 

Coverage 

§ 

Four districts were chosen purposi vely from the stale of Haryana, which were to form 
a partof the first siageof the study. This selection was done oh the basisof the backwardness, 
low levels of literacy, enrolment in primary schools and participation of girls in the formal 
school system. The districts select^ were Hisar, find, Kailhal and Sirsa. 

Population 

• The population under consideration wereall government primary and private aided 
schools as also primary sections forming part of middle/higher secondary schools; w'here 
Hindi is used as the medium of instruction. 

Sampling 

The school was the basic unit of sampling. In order to select 45 schools,per district, 
a miillislagc random sampling procedure was adopted. For the selection of samples, each 
project district was treated as a unit and was divided into two domains, namely rural and 
urban. Sampling was done initially in two stages at teachers and students levels and when 
the size of target population was higher than pre-decitlcd sample size, the third stage of 
sampling was'also performed. The first two stages of sampling were (a) at area level(block/ 
urban area) and (b) at school level. Keeping in view the time, financial as well as prc-decidcd 
standard sample size, it was decided that Ihissiudy should have forihe first smgeof sampling, 
approximately, one-fifthi.e. 20% blocksand urban areas from each district. More precisely 
the criteria for selection within blocks was as'follows: 

1. District having l-IO blocks, 2 to be selected; 

2. Districts having 11-20 blocks, 3 to be selected; 

3. Districts having 21-30 blocks, 4 to be sdccicd. 

However, if a district had a tribal block it was lo be included in the sample. The 
criteria for selection of urban areas were : 

1Districts having 1-10 areas. 2 lo be sdecied;' 

2. Districts having 11-20 areas, 3 to be selected. 

The disirictwise number of total and selected blocks/iowns is given in Table 1.1. 



T;il)li‘ 1.1: District kvise Dislribiiliun or Sampling Units 


1 

1 


Jind 

Kaidnl 

Siisa 

Total 


Bl«ek 

i 

I'ltxui 

llliL'k 

Uiton 

Arens 

Block 

Uiton 

Areas 

Block 

Urban 

Areas 

Block 

Urban 

Areas 

Dkcks/Uiban Acesis 

1 

It 

9 

6 

5 

B 

4 

B 

B 

28 

22 

Sanipled BlocksAJttxm 
Arens 

B 

3 

B 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

9 

12 

Total Number of 
Schi»ls in the District 


444 

337 

464 

2093 

Sampled Schools 

.G 

8 

29 

6 

30 

S 

29 

6 

120 

25 

% Siimpled Schixils u 
tlic Numlwr of Sctxx)ls 
in the District 

OS.(X) 

07.40 

10.30 

07.50 

06.90 

% Uibiui Popiikition 
(1991 Ceasus) 

1 

.10 

17.20 

14.70 

2IJ2D 



The second sugeof sampling wiis performed to select schoolsXrom within thealready 
selected blocks/urban areas. Approximately three per cent of the total schools, ranging 
between 3S to 4.^ schools in the four districts constituted the sample schools. The selection 
of particular number of sclnxils from hl(x:ks and urban areas of each district were decided 
in proportion of rural urban population of the districts, given in the 1991 census. The 
following steps were taken to select the rural schools in a blocks : 

(i) Exclude urban schools if any from the list. 

(ii) Arrange the scluxtis in alphabetic order. 

(iii) Select the required number of schools using random number of tables. 

(iv) A replacement list of 10 schools in case of need for substitution during data 
collection. 
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Fur selection of schools from an urban area the stops I'ollowed were : 

i. Urban areas were selected randomly. 

ii. A list of wards was procured from the District Education Orricer(DEO) from 
each district. 

iii. Within each ward a list of government primary scbix^ls and private aided 
schools was procured. 

vi. A ward was selected randomly and all schools within the ward were taken in 
the sample. 

V. This method was adopted till the required number of scluxils had been 
selected. 

Thus 32, 29, 30 and 29 rural schools and B, S and 6 urban schools were selected 
from Hisar, Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa respectively. The percentage of sampled schools to the 
number of schools in the district ranged from 5 per cent in Hisar to 10.3 in Kaithal. This 
percentage was almost the same in Jind(7.4) and Sirsa(7.5). See Tabic I for details of 
districiwise distribution of sampling units. 

At the third stage students from Class V and II, teacher and dri)|X)uts were to be 
selected. Class size was decided to be tised as a criterion for considering stratification of 
sample schools. This was based on the work of New Concept Consultancy Services on 
Baseline Assessment Study of Uttar Pradcsh<l992-93). The sample seluxils were bifurcated 
in low enrolment and high enrolment categories taking enrolment of 30 pupils in Class V 
of the school as baseline. In case of the former all the students of Class V, and only 30 
students of Class V of later school category, who were present on ilie day of survey were 
included in the sample. For preparation of sampling framework and selection of sample 
students, the procedure adopted for selection of schooisfsecond stage of sampling) was 
followed. This procedure was again repeated fur selecting the sample students of Class 11. 
In this case, an enrolment of 20 pupils in Class II of the schools was taken as baseline for 
stratifying Mow* and ' high' enrolment schools. All the Class II students of later school 
category were included in the sample for administration of tests. 

It may be noticed that at this juncture that for selection of sample students of Class 
V, theoretically we were required to prepare four sampling^frames. Operationally, this was 
not so, as we were required to select all the students of Class V of rural and urban low 
enrolment sample schools. This in fact had simplined the desk work of our investigators. 
However, following the above procedure a total of 2516 sludcnls of Class V con.siiiiiii ng 2046 
from rural and 470 from urban and 2462 students of Class II, constituting 2U44 from rural 
and 410 from urban sample schixils. were selected as sample for this study (refer to Table 1.2). 
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SAMPLING 

/ 

1. Multilevel 

2. Random 

Blocks 

about 20% blocks 
2-4 

Additional tribal block 


Urban Areas 

2-3 from urban areas (Census, 1991) 

Schools . 

Rural - Urban (Proportionate to population in Census 1991) 

Blocks ; Excluding urban schools 
Arranged alphabetically 
Random selection of the required number. 

Urban : List of wards 
Areas Draw randomly 

All schools of wards 

Students: 


Class 4/5 :AII students upto 30 

If more than 30, select with random start 

Class 2 : All students upto 20 

If more than 20, select with random start 

'Drop- : Identification through head teacher and students 
outs All upto 5. Random start, if more than 5 

Teachers : 

All upto 5 including head. Random selection if more 
than 5 


n 



SAMPLING FRAME 


District 


Rural 


Urban 


Blocks 


Schools 


Head teachers 
Teachers 


Urban Areas 


Wards 


Schools 


Head teachers 
Teachers 


Pupils 


Class 4/5 Pupils Class 2 Pupils 


Present Drop out 


Pupils 


Fig. 4 
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Table 1.2: Lucalioinvisc Di.siribiilioii of Total Sample (Students and Teachers) 


District 

Class -S 

Class 2 


Teachers 

No. of 
Schools 

R 

■ U 

R 

u' 

B 

U 

B 

U 

g| 

m 

HISAR 

473 

120 

488 

133 

. 91 

28 

103 

35 

32 

8 

JIND 

593 

124 

597 

99 

63 

3 

173 

33 

29 

B 

KAIT- 

1 lAL 

.534 

■ 

46(. 

86 

96 

16 

73 

19 

30 

5 


44(. 

KW 


100 

22 

10 

87 

25 

29 

6 


2(14 

470 

B 

418 

272 

.57 

436 

112 

120 

25 


Other two target areas front which samples were taken were dropouts or those who 
absented front the schools and .school teachers. In each school, a small sample of five 
students who were enrolled in Class V but remained absent on the day of survey were 
randomly selected. These studont.s were ideniined through the head teachers, school record 
and Class V students. If required, interview technique was used to identify such students. 
Similarly, in each selected school, a 5111.111 sample of five teachers including Headmaster, 
was interviewed. Where the nunilKr exceeded live the head teacher and Class V teachers 
were initially selected and iherealicr the random number table was used for selection of 
remaining three teachers. In this way a total of 548 teachers including head teachers 
constituting 346 from rural and 112 from urban sample schools, were selected'. Districtwise 
details of sampled dropouts and teachers is given in table 1.2. Overall, the total sample size 
for the four districts con.sisieci of 14.5 schools, 2516 Class V students (1275 boys and 1241 
girls), 548 teachers of whom 313 were females, 329 dropouls/absent students and 2462 (1060 
boys anti 1402 girls) Class II siiRlcnls (Table 1.2(a). 





























































1'»l)lc Gcndcrwisc DiNlrihiiliiiii of Tiiliii Siiinplo (Sliiclnils iiiui Tciirlu'i'S) 


District 

Class 5 

Class 2 

Dntp Out 

1 

Teachct,s j 

B 

G 

_ 

B 

G 

B 

G 

M 

■ 

HISAR 

352 

Bi 

278 

343 

52 

67 

40 

m 

JIND 

330 

387 

314 

382 

20 

46 

108 

98 

KAIT- 

HAL 

365 

286 

254 

298 

40 

B 

fl 

45 

SIRSA 

228 

327 

214 

379 

13 

19 

40 

B 

G.Tuial 

1275 

124 

106 

140 

125 

204 

235 

313 


Assessment of teaming 

Three largest groups, namely situicnis nf Class V, droponis and suiiicnts of Class II 
were subjected to an assessment of their learning achievemeni in this study. Achievement 
tests developed and standardised by NCERT for use in the countryside survey on Primary 
School Attainment conducted in March, 1991 and later adopted by the New Concept 
Consultancy Services for Baseline Assessment Study of UP were also used in this study. The 
syllabus of the class for which these tests were developed formed the base for these tests. 
For example, Mathematics Achievement Test devclo|)cd for Class V was based on syllabus 
of Class IV students. Hence, it would give an accurate picture regarding the skills of these 
students only if administered on them by iheend of the academic year or on Class V students 
in the beginning of the next academic year. The later alternative was given a high basis while 
administering the tests. 

Two precautions were taken before finally adopting the NCERT achiev£i»ent 
measures. Firstly, in the NCERT test English numericals were used. These were changed 
into Hindi numericals because tests were to be administered on children who were taught 
in Hindi. Secondly, it was found that students were not taught the multiple choice format 
hence investigators were trained to use the example repeatedly lu enable the pupils to 
understand how to tackle test items having such miilli|jle choice rurmai. The following tests 
were used for the assessment of learning achievement of Class V and Class 11 students. 



















































1. SCERT Class V Language Achievement Test ILAT) 

li was a mudined version of NCERT's lest, based on Class IV syllabus. A total of 
84 iieins constitute this LAT test which were divided into two sections. The first section 
comprised of 40 items aiming to measure test word meaning and word understanding of the 
students. Similarly, the second section had 44 items. These ilemsbeing presented in multiple 
choice formal were based on passages. This section was to test the reading comprehension 
and of course also reasoning of the students. Caution was taken to arrange items gradually 
in increasing order of diffxulty. 

2. NCERT Mailumatics Achievement Test (MAT) 

A modified version on the basis of Class IV syllabus of NCERT, the Mathematics 
Achievement Test consists of a total of 40 items. These items were structured in multipte 
choice format and were intended to test pupils* understanding of four digit numbers, four 
fundamental operations (addition, subtraction, multiplication and division), decimal and 
fraction numbers and concept of measures. Itemsofihis test were also arranged ih measuring 
orderof clifficulty level. Scores ubiained by students showed the level ofpupiis’ achievement 
on this test. 

■ 3. NCERT Class If Achievement 

For Class II students a simple literacy and numeracy test based on competencies 
expected to be acquired by the end of Class 1 was used. This test was develop^ by the 
NCERT as a part of Primary Education Curriculum Renewal Project. The literacy test 
consisted of reading lOlciiers of the Hindi language alphabets and 10 words. The numeracy 
test comprised of recognising smaller and larger numbers in a pair of one and/or two digit 
numbers, and nddition/subtraciion related problems with one or two digit numbers. 

4^ Literacy and Nuniemcy Test for Dropouts 

A far shorter and simplified test was developed for dropouts as against the test 
administered on Class V students. The section developed for assessing languageachievement 
of dropouts required children to read 3 simple sentences of five to ten words each and answer 
eight questions of simple comprehensiun. Similarly, the section of numeracy skills consisted 
of eight questions on the four fiiiulamental operations, involving one or two digits. The test 
wa!$rit4optcd from aiesi used in anoiherWorid Bank Research Project. In fact, it was assumed 
ihatachievemeni level ofdro|K)uls tested away from school sellings maynotbe high. Hence, 
the difficulty level of literacy and nunieracy related items of this test was no way higher thaii 
the subject mailer of Class II textbooks. 

B. Schedule for Content Process Variables 

The schedules used in Uttar Pradesh, Baseline Survey were reviewed in the light of 
the experiences and iiuxlificd for the present study. Information was collected from sample 
schools, teachers, and pupils of Class V and II anddropouis. The following schedules were 
used : 
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1. Sludent Present Schedule (SP) 

This schedule was administered only on those students of Class V who were present 
and had been administered LAT and MAT tests previously. A total of 43 items constituted 
this schedule. It included items relating to general details about the respondents and number 
of background variables relating to family profession and its economic status, pre-schooling, 
school related activities, attendance, availability of learning materials, transactions about 
teachers and leaching, school related activities at home, and hulth and nutrition of students, 
These items produced in 7 sub-sections were intended to gather factual information about 
background variables and their perceptions about their schools operations, 

2. Students Dropout Schedule (SD) 

This was a modified version of above schedule. It was used for interviewing those 
students who were not present in schools(dropouls). A total of 19 items pertaining to 
background variables were incorporated in the schedule. It also covered items seeking from 
dropouts the reason for leaving the school and the work in which they were engaged at the 
time of their schooling, Achievement related items were also incor]>ornted in this schedule. 

3. Teachers Schedule (TS) 

This schedule was used for interviewing teachers as well as headmasters of the sample 
scluwls. Ten subsections comprising of 36 items exploring information about number of 
variables were included in this schedule. In case of headmasters' four more subsections 
having 30 items were incorporated, h provided Information relating to the teachers’ family 
background, their characteristics, experience and training etc. Information regarding 
responsibilities of headmasters, teaching systems, students’ expenditure on eilucalion and 
community participation were also gauged through this schedule. 

4. School Record Schedule (SR) 

A total of 32 items under 10 sub-scclions constituted this schedule. It was niled up 
by all the sampled schools and provided information relating to physical facilities, teaching 
materials and aids, enrolment, attendance dropouts, teachers and their training, muliigrade 
teaching, school expenditures and other school characteristics. 

5. Field Notes 

For each school, a separate set of field notes was filled by the investigating teams. 
It covered the procedure used by investigators for selecting Class V and II students, dropouts 
and teachers. Detailed listing of students and teachers names, random start, column of 
random number based for sampling were entered. This faciliiaied scrutiny of the methods 
followed for selection of studenls/ieachers. Field notes also contained researchers' 
observations and qualitative information to be used in explaining the results .nneJ prov 
supplementary information. 
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CHAPTER II 


ORGANISATION AND CONDUCT OF FIELD WORK 

This chapter provides the reader information about how the project design was 
operationalised. It discusses the selection of training staff, their training, Held deployment 
plan, physical collection of data from the field situation, data scrutiny and management and 
statistical analysis. 

Selection of Training Staff 

The field .staff consisted of a team, selected at the headquarter from the districts at 
the state level. An interview was held in the Department of Teacher Education and Special 
Education, NCERT to select professional assistants. Keeping the nature of work in mind 
persons with a degree in Education and experience of working in the field, alongwiih a good 
knowledge of Hindi were selected. Their role was primarily to assist the state coordinator 
in carrying out field work. Similarly field investigators were selected from the districts and 
a team of 8 field invcsligalors were recniited through an open advertisement. The 
ijualificalion required for the field assistant who acted as supervisor at the district level was 
a ma.stcr s degree, prelVralily witli a degree in teaching. The field investigators were 
graduates, prefcrahly with a teaching degree. A total'tuimbcr of 32 field investigators and 
3 field sii|.K‘rvisors were recruited from the districts of Hissar, Kaithal, Jind and Sirsa. This 
selection was a letiiiHirary ap|X)inimeiit. 

Training of Project Team 

At the first level the statOMitcharges who were members of the faculty of Department of 
Teacher Eiiucation and .Special Education, NCERT and were to work as master trainers for 
the field investigators at the stale level and professional assistants (at the headquarter) were 
trained. .Staff of the New Concept Consultancy Service with the experience of Baseline 
As.ses.smeiU Survey in II .1*. provided this training. This Masters Level Training Programme 
was of ten days duration. 

A Training Manual (Vol.2) developoi already was further refined and used during 
the training. The training emphasi-sed field oriented, participatory and a practical method. 
Role play and assigntnent technique was extensively used. The prime objective was to 
acquaint participitnts with skills and knowledge so that they may work effectively aa master 
trainers. The focus was to clarify the need for the study, understand its objectives, provide 
a thorough unclersianding of the instruments, their use in the field and cautions to be taken 
to ensure cent-|Kr coni accuracy of collected information. 



The iraining| w,is rolhiwed by iraining pri»i;ramincs urganiscd for ndcl staff in two 
hatches. The first batch wa? provided ten days training; from 22 September to 1 October. 
i9y.T The secoiuf batch consisiing six more teams recruited later were provided a similar 
training! from 25 October to 1.^ December, 199.1. 

Theoretical and practical inputs were delivered in simulated class sessions as well as 
in field situations. The methodology involved the extensive uses of reading individually and 
together, small group discussions, demonstration, role play and home assignments. There 
was an emphasis on learning by interaction. At the end of each day, the learning was assessed 
and thoroughly reviewed by the trainers. Planning for the next day was done on the basis 
of each days evaluation. A detailed description of the sessions is provided in Volume 2. 

The (raining content covered the following areas : 

Objectives and scope of the study. 

Research design, instruments and techniques to be adopted. 

Conducting interviews and test administration. 

Field work details and working out a deployment plan. 

- Scrutiny of data. 

- Administrative procedures. 

Reporting requirements. 

The (raining involved using the field huiulbiMik which had been (rim.slalcil info Hindi. 
The trainees read all (he sections aloud, recapitulating what they had learnt, relating theory 
to (a.sks in the field. 

The trainees were provided an opportunity to put all the theoretical inputs into actual 
field practice, as three days out of (he ten were specifically allocated for practical work within 
schools. Field practice was conducted in schools in Haryana so as to expose the field team 
members to real life situations of what they were expected to do during the actual data 
collection later on. These field experiences were reviewed and discussed for clarifying 
doubts arising in actual field situations. An emphasis was also laid to developing a healthy 
team spirit and a strong feeling of cooperation. 

Fitld Deployment Plan 

The field force comprised 16 teams of 2 members each. These teams were lead by 
three supervisors. As per the deployment plan, field work was organised districtwise. It 
was decided (hat all teams would complete data collection of one district, move on to the next 
and so on. The first district to be taken up was Sirsa, followed by Hisar, Jind and Kaithal. 
Data collection ‘started as scheduled on 2.5ih October, I99.i and was completed on l.'ith 
December. 199.1. 

The entire survey work progressed as per schedule despite Held problems. 
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Test Administration 

Collectk>n of gixnl quality of data was the aim of the entire exercise. For this a 
rigorous drill was given for proper lest administration in the schools. Field investigators and 
district supervisors were instructed to monitor this by ensuring that: 

the selection of students from Class V and II was done according to laid down 
procedure and recorded in the field notes. 

the selection of the sample was not influence by the teacher. 

no teacher was present while tfte test was being administered. 

enough lime was provided for explaining the example items in the tests. 

Care was taken to see that no exchanges or copying Ukes place. Investigators were 
asked to seal the children properly and move around the class. No time limit was 
specified, However, each test wasto^pproximatelytakeonetooneandahalfhours. 
Administration of tests took more time in some cases while less than expected in 
others. 

Data Scrutiny and Management 

In order to ensure gixid quality of data its scrutiny was done at three levels: 

” in the field itself by the field itivesiigators and supervisors 

“ at the district level hy the professional assistants from the 
NCERT 

* at the NCERT headquarters by a scrutiny team. 

The work at all three levels was monitored by the stale coordinator, through school 
visits and examining filled schedules at the base camps. Particular care was taken in the first 
cycle'. The review of schedules revealed that invesligaion needed constant attention and 
supervision. Feedback was provided on the daily work done by team members. Professional 
AssisianLs from NCERT supervised the work done by field supervisors/investigators and 
provided daily feedback. 

' First level scrutiny was done by field supervisors at the 6nd of the days work done 
by their team members. Misukes, if any, in sampling, omissions, incorrect or incomplete 
information were detected and rectified the very next day, by asking the investigators to 
revisit the schools. The supervisors also went along to monitor that this was done properly. 
It was hoped that most mistakes would be eliminated at the field stage and (hat missing data 
would be reduced loa minimum. Surprise visits were made. Mistakes were rectified without 
making anybtxly feel bad. 
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' At the second level, scrutiny wns carried out at ihe district level under the supervision 
of the professional assistants from the NCERT. Supervisors exchanged schedules and tests 
to crosscheck work done by other teams. The third level scrutiny was done at the NCERT 
Headquarters before sending it for entry and analysis. The NCERT office scrutiny team did 
the scriiiiny based on a detailed scrutiny manual (vol.2). In this way quality and completeness 
of data was maintained. 

The main points followed were: 

" checking the number of schedules and test booklets against the challenge sheet; 

■ checking the status codes of the schedules; 

* checking on method of random selection of students and teachers, where applicable; 
f checking on whether the test worksheets and Ihe student schedules matched; 

* cross checking all codes entered on response sheets with the written responses noted 
on Ihe left hand side of the response sheds; 

* checking validity of codes, code range, alpha and numeric codes, inter-dependency 
of variables, routing, etc. 

* checking of totals, accuracy of convcrsions(examplc; land holding, areaof schoi^Is), 
checking of reference i>criod.s. 

DA'I'A MANAGKMEN'r, ENI’RY AND VERIFICAriON . 

Data Management 

Very careful data management procedures were devised to ensure the integrity and 
high quality of the data. 

The data in the schedules and tests were transferred to magnetic media as soon as the 
office scrutiny was done. Standard Software used iniernaiionally was made use of for data 
entry. Special programmes were written for key verification, rage-checks and validation. 

Each pupil, teacher and school was ideniified by the respondent code and unique 
school identification code which indicated the district, block and school number. Thus, the 
data file structure maintained the data disaggregate at the pupil level, while enabling 
aggregation to higher levels for further analysis, and field supervisors/assistants did scrutiny 
work undenhe supervision ofsiate-incharg^coorclinaior. Correctness of codes, consistency 
of data, routing etc. of each and every item of the schedule were scrutinised. 
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Data Liiliy 

As siHin iis scniiiny \^:is o\ or and discrepancies were corrected, schedules and tests 
\VL’rc ready for diita-eiilry and proee:>sing. SPSS Data Entry Programme was used to transfer 
primary (raw) data on magnetic tapes. Information on each schedule was transferred on pre¬ 
scheduled data Hies. 

As there were a total of seven schedules and tests, total seven data files were 
generated. Pupils, teachers and schools were idenlined by separate codes. Similarly, 
separate codes were.used to identify schools with respect to district and block it belonged 
to. Thus, the data file structure maintained the data disaggregated at public level and at the 
same lime, enabling one to aggregate it on higher level for further analysis. 

Data Verification 

.Various measures were taken to validate-transfer of data before going for nhal 
analysis. 

Double Entiy 

One such measure was double entry. All the data was entered twice in the computer 
and, errors on the second entry caught by Double Entry Programme enabled to check and 
validate inicness of the entries. 

(a) lUifch Clurh; The first set of checks received through double entry was produced 
in form of Batch Ucpori. This report is for batch of records comprising all the 
.schedule tyiies. It checks IDs, matches schedules to all schools, tests to students etc. ' 
I'urihcr, it cross-checks the rc|>urt with thecontrol totals. Deviations ifany reported 
in the priK'ess were iminediaiely reclilled. 

(b) RatifU’ timl Raining Chcckx: By way of preparing the field width and the valid range 
that was indicated against each variable in the schedules and running a programme 
which has incor|xiraied the above, ranges and rouiings(which supersedes former) 
checks were worked out. The schedules and field notes were then, referred and 
corrections in raw-data file was incorporated. This procedure was repealed until no 
further errors were found. 

(c) Con.\i.\ifmy Clwi k: A list of Intra-schedule and inter-schedule consistencies was 
drawn up. This included a checking devised to cross-check collected data to 
established its quality. A programme was then run and inconsistencies found in the 
prcicess were reconciled by rechecking the schedules, the field notes and/or 
confirming from the investigator. Correction was made accordingly in the original 
(lam Hie. 
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Stah'xlicai Analysis Plan 

In order lo iiieel multiple objectives of the study, certain siutislical methods were 
used. These ineiluxls were selected on the basis of the requirements of the problem in hand 
and ihcofeiical compatibility ol a slatisticul inelhiKJ in the form of its implicit assumptions, 
Belore putting the data on statistical analysis, level of analysis in accordance to the study- 
objectives W'as decided. Most ofihe objectives (4 out of 5) of this study related lo comparison 
across sub-groups, decided on th,e basis of bifurcating variables such as sex, category, area 
etc. Data was collected districiwise and the district was taken as a unit of analysis. 


Two statistical methods were used for comparative analysis. One, percentage 
calculuiion were done which protluced districiwise a broad picture of variable under study. 
Two. a set of t-iesi (Critical Ratio Tests) to compare districiwise mean scores by using sample 
means and iiD s. Critical Ratio test assumes variance across population as the same. Hence, 
with help of sample SDs. standard errors were computed and 't'as ratio of mean-difference 
aiHl standard error was worked out for each variable under comparison. 



CHAPTER-lII 


MAJOR FINDINGS 


The major findings summarised in this chapter have been organised as under various 
secliuns; 


Section -1 
Section -ll 

Section -HI 

Section -JV 
Section - V 


Class V students chamcteristics. 

Leornini; achievements of Class V students in language and 
mathematics. 

Class II students churacterislies and their learning achiewneut in 
language and mnihemaiics. 

Characteristics and learning achievement of dropouts. 

Teacher characteristics and teaching learning process. 


Section ■ VI School management and facilities. 




SECTION -1 


Sample Class V Sludcnis Chamtlcristics 

This section shows distribution of satitpleClass V students according to gender, caste 
and location. The other main features of this section includes pupils background and socio¬ 
economic and cultural factors influencing the education of the other target groups. 

Gendenvise Distribution 

The Class V students who were administered Language Achievement Tests (LAT) 
and Malhentatics Achievement Test (MAT) came to 2516. The distribution of sample of 
Class V students genderwise. areawise and castewise is described in Tables 3.1.1. 3.1.2 and 
.3.1 ..3, respectively. 

Table 3.1.1: Genderwise Distribution of.CInss-S Students 


District 

Boys 

Girls 

Toial(N) 

1 lissar 

.59.4 

406 

593 

Jind 

46.0 

.54,0 

717 

kail hill 

.M.7 


.ns 

Sioii 

411 

.5K ') 

.555 


In the Talde 3.1.1 it is evident that a variation in the distribution of boys tind girls 
uxi.st. In thcdi.striclsorHissarand Kailhal the boys outnumber girls in the sample, whereas 
in the di.stricts of .Sirsa and Jind the sample was found to be in favour of girls. 

Areawise Distribution 

The s.'imple was drawn from both rural and urban schools. The areawise distribution 
of Class V sample students indicates a pronounced ruml representation. In all the districts 
there were fewer urban sliidenis in coinjKtrison to their counterparts. However, it must be 
kept in mind thi\t more rural schiKtls consiiiuie the random sample (Table 3.1.2). 

Table 3.1.2: Locationwise Distribution of Class-5 Students 


iBfBHl 

Rural 

B3S9 

Hissar 

79.B 

20.2 

Jind 

B2.7 

17.3 

Kaith.-il 

82.0 

18.0 

Sirsa 

80.4 

19.6 
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Table 3.1.3: C:i.sleMisc duUriluilioii of Cl.'is:i'5 Sliidenis 


District 

SC 

ST 

OBC 

Others 

Hissar 

20.60 

03.20 

21.20 

54.90 

Jind 

M.eo 

01.70 

16.00 

67.50 


20.90 

04.00 

22.40 

52.70 

Sirsa 

m 

01.40 


41.80 


In Table .3.1.3 above the casiewix distribution of Class V sample siudenis shows 
more than 50 per cent of (he sample reporting belonging to the 'others' class. However, 
in the district of Sirsa less than 50 per cent students reported the same. The representation 
of disadvantaged groups (SC/ST) is found highest in the district of Sirsa. Another feature 
appearing is (hat in all the districts the pupils belonging to schedule tribes is far below than 
the other castes. In all the four districts the common pattern emerging in the sample is that 
the percentage of ODC pupils is almost the same except in Jind. 

The detailed analysis of Class V pupils along gender and caste lines shows that among 
.SCV.ST/OliC Ihe boys oiiinumhercd girls in all the districts. While in the 'other' category, 
(here were more girls in (he sample than boys in all the districts. 

rabk 3,l..3(ii): Pvrcviituge DLstribulluii of Sinitpk* Class V hipils by 

Caste Mild Gender 



SC 

ST 

OBC 

Others 

District 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Hissar 

20.50 

20.70 

04.30 

01.70 

23.90 

17.40 

51.40 

59.30 

Jind 

16.40 

13.40 

01.20 

02.10 

18.80 

13.70 

63.60 

70.80 

Kaithal 

23.00 

18.20 

06.00 

01.40 

25.20 

18.90 

45.80 

61.50 

Sirsa 

42.10 

24.80 

01.80 

01.20 

22.40 

26.60 

33.80 

47.40 


Overall percentage of Class V students in the age group 12 years anil above rangcil 
from 31.0 in Sirsa to 44.6 in Kajihal(Table3.l.4). The overage may be due to late enrolment 
and ro|K'li(i(in. More older hoys {12 and above) than girls were in Class V, except in Sir.sa. 
It may be due to higher droiauit rales in girls. 






































































3.1.4: Ayscwisi- DiNlriltnlinri i»r dii.ss \' s( iicloiits 


Disiricis 

Age 

(Years) 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 


8 

00.6 

00.4 

00..5 


9 

02.8 

04.6 

3.5 

HISS'AR 

10 

23.6 

24.9 

24. I 


1 I 

29.8 

.33.6 

34. 1 


12 and above 

mam 

36.5 

40.4 


8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


9 

03.0 

04.4 

3.8 

JIND 

10 

31.2 

27.6 

29.3 


1 1 

26.1 

35.4 

31.1 


12 :iiul alKive 

.^9.7 

.32.6 

35.2 


H 

tX).6 

00.7 

l.H).7 

KAIT- 

HAL 

9 

01.9 

01.4 

01.7 

lO 

16.2 

J 

28.7 

21.7 

1 1 

29.3 

34.3 

31.5 


12 and above 

52.0 

34.9 

44.7 


8 

0.0 

00.3 

00.2 


9 

01.8 

04.3 

03.2 

SIRSA 

lO 

2.3.7 

30.9 

WEsm 


11 

41.2 

34.9 

37.5 


12 and above 

33.4 

29.6 ■ 

31.0 

































































Percentage of Class 5 Students Having 
Undergone Preschool Education 



ICDS/Nursery 


I’RJuSCHOOI. EXI’KRIKNCK 

l*rcschiH>l cx|x.‘ricncc is siipiH^scil In set ihc stage lor I'uliirc ciliicalion. However, the 
ivreeniage of sliideiiis with presditH)! experience was found to be very low. The ma.Nimiiin 
|)ereenMge of children having undergone pre.school educiilion is only 11.7 in Sirsti. 

Tnlilc 3.1.5: I’crcciitage of Class V sludeiits Having Undergone 
Prc-school Education 


District 

Category of 
School 

c 

Hissar 

ICDS/Nursery 

0.8 

Jind 

ICDS/Nursery 

n 

Kaithal 

ICDS/Nursery 

0.4 

Sirsa 

ICDS/Nursery 

11.7 


The ikilwiuli .sysioin of edocaiion rellecis further on the pre‘.sch(H)l ediieniion 
.scenario. It isnoi very iHtpiilar in the sampled di.sirieis in Haryana. In ihedistricts of Knilhal 
it i.N all together ahsent. Only a marginal (lereentage of children attend Ihe Dalwadi and 
Kitnicrgarlen (K.Cl.) classes. 

The gender bias starts early in life. Table .1.1.6 below shows that more boys attended 
the Dalwadi as compared to girls in the district of Sirsa. The percentage of SC is higher as 
compared to the GBC and others 1n Sirsa. The impact of non-formal education system is 
not very evident in the sampled districts. The non-fonnal system of education is altogether 
absent in Jind and Sirsa and only, a marginal representation is seen in Hissar and Kaithal. 

Table 3,1.6: Percentage of Class V Students according to Gender and Caste 
having Prior Schooling (Balwndi) 


Diainct 

Biiyi 

Girih 

sc 

OBC 

Uih«n 

B 

00.10 

OB 00 

nojo 

00.00 

00.0 

JinJ 

Ul.NO 

00 

miyo 

oa wi 

01 ?u 

Kjilh.ll 

11) 1X1 

IPIIkl 

fMi rg) 

tki rtf) 

111fxi 

Sirnj 

lilj 

•C 

• ? •Ml 

01 .1 

B 













































Distribution of Class 5 Students 
by Parents Illiteracy 



Parental Etlucatianal Slaliis 

M:iny studies in ilic area rcvciil n strong relationship between the eclucalionni status 
of parents.and achievement of children. With this aspect in mind the investigators 
interviewed the sampled children on the educational status of their parents. The educational 
status of' parents as reptiried by the sample of Class V students is given in the table .1.1.7 
below. It clearly indicates the disadvantaged position of education of parents in the lour 
districts. About 70 to 8S percent of the mothers of Class V pupils were illiterate while 
percentage ofilliteracy of feathers ranged between 30 to SO per cent in all the districts. Again 
(he percentage of parents who have not undergone any formal schooling is shockingly low 
in all the districts. This is probably oneof the main reasons, why assistance in academic work 
to children is provided by only a small percentage of parents. 

Table 3.1.7: Disiribiilion of Class V Sliidciils Accortling to Kdiiciilitimil 

Stniiis of Parents 


District 

Educational Status 

Father 

Mother 

Hissar 

lllitorata 

30.0 

77.0 

Ltiarato 

00.B 

00.3 

Primary 

13.5 

12.1 

High School artd above 

52.2 

8.G 

Do not know 

0,5 

2.2 

Jind 

Itliieraia 

4 5.4 

HO.8 

Literate 

0.4 

1 .1 

Primary 

14.6 

8.4 

High School and above 

36.2 

9.6 

Do not know 

3.7 

1 .2 

Kaiihal 

lllitorata 

50.5 

84.5 

LItorate 

0.5 

0.2 

Primary 

14.0 

9.0 

High School and above 

30.1 

5.0 

Do not know 

5.4 

1 .7 

Sirsa 

' 

Illiterate 

31.7 

73.2 

Literate 

1 .4 

1 .4 

Primary 

2 1.2 

maam 

High School and above 

42.9 


Od - not know 

4.7 

2,9 

1 


41 



























































Talilc 3.1.8 boinwilum i ih.ii ilic wards reponcd between 28-51 percent ot laihcrs cannoi 
read bixikynew.sp.\pcrs or write a J-jtier. The percentage of mothers in this category is much 
liigher. From this, it may be concluded that a large percentage of parents who have gone to 
primary schools tend to loose their learning, especially in the case of fathers. 

Table 3.U: Distribution of Class V Students According to Reading and 

Writing of Parents 


Distiia 

Pm ents who cannot 
retkl Ihx>Ls/ 
IK^VS|%'1pa5 

Porettts who cannot 
write a letter' 

l-ailier 

Moilicr 

Fallier 

Modter 

1 Ik'uir 

4fi.20 

76.20 

48.40 

76.70 

.Ihxl 

2'>.10 

71.80 

.30.30 

74.50 

K:uiIki1 


H2.50 

51.5(1 

82,‘8) 

SiiN:i 

2S..3(i 

56.20 

29.7()' 

56.W) 


Acuitvinic Help 

About halfof Class V students receive academic help at home. A little mure than half 
ol'ihe.'kimplc reported helplving received from eider brothers and sisters. (Table3.1.9). It seems 
logical bceaii.se of the high illiteracy of prentsas mentioned earlier. There is a very small 
ixirccniageofmolhcrs whoarc in a |X)sitiunto provide assisuincc in academic work to their wards. 
The ilata inilicatcs that some children are getting help from more than one source. The quality 
of liclii IS however not known, further dehiiled study can help to know the quantity and quality 
of help Iving given.' 

It is encouraging to note dial more girik reported getting help in academic work than boys. 
The difference is however marginal.(Table 3.1.10) 
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T:ihlr 3.1.9: Ffrcenliige of Cljiss V Sliiilciils Accordiii|> lo the Assistance Provided by 

Ksiiiiily Members 


District 

Gender 


Mother 

Elder Brother/ 
Sister 

Others 

Hissar 

Boys 

22.40 

07.50 

60.50 

15.00 

Girls 

33.90 

10.40 

53.00 

14.80 

Jind 

Boys 

34.40 

06.70 

57.10 

14.10 

Girls 

31.60 

03.30 

59.50 

17.70 

Kaiihal 

Boys 

27.00 

03.10 

59.50 

19.00 

Girls 

27.00 

06.60 

55.90 

[7.8d 

Sirsa 

Boys 

27.20 

06.50 


08.70 

Girls 

32.50 

09.40 

59.40 

12.50 


Table 3.1.10; PerccntiiKc of Ciiiss V Students Getting 
Aciidcinic Help fruni Pninily 

































































Head of the Family 


As in inasi'Indian I'amilies the father emerges as the head of the family in all the four 
districts. Children repi>rled a very sriiall i>ercentagc being headed by mothers and elder 
brothers. Less than one per cent reponeci having lost both of their parents (Table 3.1.11). 

Table 3.1.11: Percentage Distribiilion of Class V Pupils According to 

Head of Family 


District 

Father/ 

Gaurdian 

Mother 

Elder Brother/ 
Sister 

Others 

Hissar 

86.70 

03.40 

01.90 

07.90 

Jind 

BB 

04.00 

01.80 

04.70 


87.90 

03.40 

02.90 

05.80 

Sirsa 

88.00 

03.70 

02.60 

06.40 


Medium of Instruction 

I .jingtiage i.s an in)|)onani vehicle in learning. The .<>!in)|)led childien wen: asked whether 
their iitothur tongue was the si)inea.s the mctlitim of instruction in their sclux)!. A large purcenuige 
in both the rural and tiriiaii .schvKtls have replied inalVirmativeexcept in thcdi.sirict of Sirsa.(Table 
3.1.12) The field notes revcid that this ciut lx: attributed to a large percentage of migrant lalxxir 
population in this area. 

Tabic 3.1.12: DLviribiilloii of Sfiidctils According to Medium of 
Inst ruction (Mother Tongue) 


District 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

SC/ 

ST 

OBC 

Others 

Hissar 

91.80 

9.5,80 

92.60 

95.90 

91.30 

92.20 

Jind 

98.80 

95.20 

98.20 

98.10 

100.00 

97.80 

Kailhal 

91.90 

99.10 

93.20 

94.10 

93.20 

92.40 

.Sirsa 

.^8 10 

.5.5.00 

57.50 

64 40' 

40 30 

57.30 


■ 1-4 






















AvailabiUly of Educational Materials 

Analysis of avnilability of textbooks as rcportcxJ in the interview by the uniple reveals 
that except in Kaithal more than half of the Class V students reported purchasing more than four 
textbooks. This is an encouraging indication since the requirement is only four textbooksfl^indi, 
Malheinaiics, Environmental Studies, Science and Social Studies) at this level. For details see 
Table 3.1.13 below. 

Table 3.1.13: Percentage of Class V Sludciils Purchasing Text Books 


Items 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

_ 

Siisa 

Eioys 

Gris 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Gris 

Tool 

Boys 

Gris 

Toed 

Language 

Textbook 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

100.0 

99.50 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

98.20 

98.50 

98.40 

Matlis 

Textbook 

99.70 

99.ffl 

99.70 

100.0 

99.00 

99.40 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.60 

99.40 

99.50 

Samel 
EnvirnmenCil 
Social 
Science 
Tcxtlxxik 
(alhsisi one) 

94.30 


96..50 

97.60 

97.70 

97.40 

96.70 

%.20 

96..S0 

1 

96.30 

94.10 

Any oOier 
hook 

69.30 

64..30 

67.30 

66.40 

6.5.10 

65.70 

6.5..50 

63.60 

64.70 

79.80 


81.10 

Note Boots 

98.90 

100.0 

99.30 

99.70 

99.00 

99.30 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

100.0 

99.70 

99.80 

Slate 

88.40 

97.90 

92.10 

89.40 

94.10 

91.90 

96.70 

95.10 

96.00 

89.90 

96.70 

94.30 

Pencils/ tots 

98.S0 

99,00 

98.80 

99.10 

99.00 

99.00 

99.70 

99.00 

99.40 

99.60 

99.10 

99.30 


The table 3.1.13 reflects that in Jind and Kaithal girls have a slight edge over boys in 
purchasing more than four textbooks. An inieresdng feature is that the percentage of children 
reponing availability of more than four textbocAs is higher in rural areas than their urban 
counterparts. 

An attempt was also made to find out if the children possessed Language, 
Maihematics.Sciencc/Environmental ScienceTexibixrks. any other book, notebooks, slate, 
or pencil/p»ens. In the s.implrd districts without any genderwi.se bias more than 95 per cent 
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children nearly reporied availabiliiy ol' the above. Hou.cver. except I'oc the disirici of Sirsa 
(81.1) children's responses for any other book u-as lowerranging from 64-69 per cent (Table 
,V1.14). 


Table 3.1.14: Availability of TexIboaks/Stalionery for Sludenis 


Items 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

lloys 

Girls 

Total 

Hoys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

ToLtI 

Uuignage 

TcxthtxA 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

IQO.O 

99.50 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

98.20 

98.50 

98.40 

Miiilis 

TexltxKik 

99.70 

99.60 

99.70 

100.0 

99.00 

99.40 

100.0 

100.0 

■ 

■ 

99.40 

99.50 

sc./i:v.s./ 
StK'inl .Sc. 
IVMlHxtk 
(iiik'.isi one) 


98.80 

%,5() 

97.60 

97.70 

97.40 

%.70 

%.2t) 

%..50 

r 

90.80 

%..V) 

94.10 

Any ollx;r 
Ixxik 


64..'H) 

67..V) 

66.40 

6.5.10 

65.70 

65..50 

6.3.60 

M.70 

79.80 

82.UI 

81.10 

Note Ikxiks 

98.90 

100.0 

99.30 

99,70 

99.00 

99.30 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

100.0 

99.70 

99.80 

.Slate 

88.40 

97.90 

92.10 

89.40 

94.10 

91.90 

96.70 

95.10 

%.l)0 

89.90 

96.70 

94.30 

I*encils/ Tens 

98.50 

99,00 

98.80 

99,10 

99.00 

99.00 

99.70 

99.00 

99.40 

m 

99.10 

99.30 







































































































Usability of Reailing Materials 


One of the goals of primary education is to intrixluce the child to reading skills and 
to encourage its development. The role of reading material other than textbooks in order 
toencouragcgoixJ reading habits can never be underestimated. Only one-fifth students when 
asked responded positively for reading newspapers and magazines except for boys in Kaith.il 
(Table 3.1.15). 


Table 3.1.15: Distribution of Class V Students Rnding Newspaper/Magazine 


Disiricl 

hoys 

(iirli 

IIISSAK 

22.4U 

24.VO 

JtNM) 

2U.6U 

20.VO 

KAITIIAI. 

ns.tu 

17.10 

SIKSA 

11.60 

20.NO 


Tabic 3.1.16: Access of Clns.s V Students to Reading Mntcrial other than 

Texthouks (III percentage) 


Di.<iirici 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

HISSAK 

347 

35 3 

34 9 

JIND 

39.1 

41.3 

40.3 

KAITHAL 

27.7 

33.6 

30.3 

SIRSA 

20,2 

31.8 



About 27 to 40 per cent of Class V students said they read comics, story books, etc. 
.apart from textbooks. Teachers in primary schools need to focus on encouraging children 
to read. Children should be helped to make the right choice and exchange good reading 
material. Planning for loud reading in the morning assembly will also help in encouraging 
children. 


The questionnaire required investigators to probe into the source of textbooks the 
children possessed. About 70 percent Muilents purch.rsed tc.xtbooks and the remaining got 
old books from elder brothers and si.slcrs or from the government (Table 3. 1.17). 
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Tithle 3.1.17: Pcrcciiliige of Class V Stiidcnis Reporting Source of Textbooks 


SiMi rce 

Missht 

JiihI 

Kniiliiil 

SirKK . 

&*ty s 

CirU 

TiiIhI 

Buy* 

Girl- 

TiiinI 

B«>y» 

ED 

Ti»iJil 

Boys 

Girlt 

TiiiJtl 

PxirchHsetl 

77,30 

82.70 

80.20 

71.90 

67.60 

70.20 

68.20 

72.40 

70.Ci0 

72.60 

73.70 

73,30 

Sun'lMil tiy 

IIm School 

07.60 

04.90 

06.10 

17.90 

13.40 

19.70 

30.80 

21.70 

31.20 

09.20 

B 

09.50 

UmiI copies 
(hrolher/side 
relslives) 

II.SO 


10.30 

06.80 

07.90 

07.30 

04.70 

04 .SO 

04.60 

10.50 

■ 

10.80 

Olliers 

03.30 

03.40 

BIS 

03.40 

01.10 

02.80 

06.30 

01.40 

04.10 

07.50 

05.50 

06.30 


Eduealional Aspirations 


The sampled children were asked to report about their educational aspirations. The 
analysis has been done genderwise, locallonwiseandcastewiseloseeifany differences exist. 

Table 3-1-18: Educational Aspiration of Class V Students (Genderwise) 


DioirK'i 



Lcvvl 


Dll N<i| Kmiw 


I'rtiiiary 


Sn'niMktry iiihl Hr 
Scrumlary 


Orailiiatiiin 


rnifcwiiiinal 


Dll Nl4 Kltintr 


PriiiMry 


GraJuiiiiia 


Pfiilvuiiiiul 


Dll Niii Kihiw 


Pciiiury 


Scciiiktary anJ Hr. 
Seciimlary 


Gntlualiiiti 


PmCmiimul 


Dll Nii( Kifc'n' 


Priiiufy 


Buy* 

Cirb 

Tiiul 

o.« ;u 

04.80 

03.80 

OOlMI 

02(>0 

01.60 

7(1 20 

83.70 

80.00 

17 70 

0.3 70 

12.90 

02.00 

01.20 

01.70 

01.30 

03.20 

02.40 

00.30 

1.90 

01.10 

76.70 

77,70 

77.00 

20.20 

14.90 

17.40 

01 20 

02.10 

02.00 

OO.W 

04.40 

02.40 

00.30 

03.00 

01.40 

88. to 

86.30 

87.40 

09.90 

04.80 

07.70 

. ob.BD 

01..30 

01.ID 

07.90 

06.80 

07.30 

00.00 

02.40 

01.30 

77 7 

80.10 

79 y 

U l)U 

01.;n 

lU 20 

UO 40 

fl.VI0 

01 <K) 



•IK 
























































































































































Gcndcrwisc analysis shows iliat more girls titan hoys do not know whal they want to 
do in all the districts except S'irsii. Though marginally, more girls than hoys want to study 
only ophi the primary level. The hoys outnumbered girls by far, in all districts in aspiration 
to study opto graduation level (Table 3.1. IK). 

Castewise analysis reveals a large percentage of children in all categories favoured 
higher/seniur secondary level of education, with very marginal difference in castes. A very 
few children desired to go for a professional course. 

Comparing the sample from rural and urban areas reveals that more rural students 
w'ant to study iipio the secondary level. On the other hand, more urban students want to 
achieve and go for professional education or upto graduation level (Table 3.1.19). 


Table 3.1.19; Ediica1ioii:il Aspiniliou of Class V Pupils 
Locationwise and Castewise 


District 

Level 

Rural 

Urban 

sc 

ST 

OBC 

Other 

1 lissiir 

Do Not Know 

03 50 

05.00 

04.20 

00.00 

05.10 

03.40 

Primary 

01.30 

02 50 

02.50 

00.00 

00.90 

01.60 

Secondary and lir, Secondary 

82 30 

71.50 

76..S0 

88.20 

86.30 

78 40 

Graduation 

M 10 

19.30 

15.80 

11.80 

06.80 

M 10 

Professional 

01 KU 

01 70 

00.80 

00 00 

00 90 

o: 50 

Jind 

Do Not Know 

02.40 

02.40 

02.90 

00 00 

03.00 

02 10 

Primary 

01.30 

01.60 

02.90 

00 00 

00,00 

01.10 

Secondary and Hr. Secondary 

79.80 

63.40 

78 70 

75.00 

83.00 

75.30 

Graduation 

16.20 

22.80 

13.60 

25.00 

10.70 


Professional 

01.30 

09.80 

01,90 

00.00 

02.70 

01 90 

Kiiiihaj 

Do Not Know 


07.00 

0.5.30 

00,00 

00.70 

01 80 

Primary 



00.00 

03.80 

02.10 

01.50 

Secondary and Hr. Secondary 

90.50 

72.90 

88.90 

88.40 

89.50 

86 20 

Graduation 

06.60 

13.00 

05.50 

07.70 

04.20 

10.20 

Professional 

00.20 

05.40 

00.00 

00.00 

03.50 

00.30 

.Sirsa 

Do Not Know 

07.90 

02.90 

05.80 

00.00 

10.10 

06 10 

Primary 

01.20 

01.90 

01.20 

00 00 

00.80 

01.90 

Secondary and Hr Secondary 

80.30 

76 80 

81 20 

71.40 

81 30 

77.50 1 

Graduation 





■ng 


Profc'isional 

02 40 1 00.00 1 02 30 




































































































































Percentage of Class 5 Students 
Failing More Than Once 




Repetition of the Sampled Pupils 

Comparing Ihc number of times children repeated cKtsses shows iliai there were more 
boy repcitiers than girls. This is the only positive as|x:ci emerging for education of the girl 
child and can be probably due to girls getting more academic help from family members than 
boys (Table 3.1.20). 


Table 3.1.20: Clusswise Failure/Delention of Students 


District 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Hissar 

Boys 

02.30 

02.80 

03.60 

07.40 

11.60 

Giris 

^^3 

01 70 

08.70 

10.40 

04.00 

Total 

01.70 

02.40 

01.80 

08.60 

08.80 


Boys 

01.80 

00.90 

09.10 

01.30 

14.80 

Girls 

0!.60 

03.40 

08.00 

08.00 

07.20 

Total 

01.70 

02.20 

05.50 

09.60 

10.70 

Kaithal 

Boys 

03.20 

03.80 

16.40 

13.20 

12.30 

Girb 

03.10 

EXl] 


OQ 


Total 

03..50 

E3Q 

14.70 

11.40 

10.00 


Boys 

02.20 

03.90 

10 10 

16.20 

03 00 

Girls 

01 20 

05 20 

14 40 

10 70 

06 40 

Total 

01.60 

04 70 

12 60 

13.00 

05 40 


The Class V students failing thrice ranged from 1-3 per cent in the sampled districts. 
The percentage of students failing twice reveals that the lowest number of such children exist 
in Sirsa, The percentage ranged from 12*15 in the other three districts (Table 3.1.21). 

Table 3.1.21: Class V Students Failing more than Once 


District 

Twice 

Thrice 

Hissar 

127 

0 0 

Jind 

13.1 

1.5 

Kaithal 

15.1 

1.1 


5.7 

2.9 


51 
























































































RESPONSE FOR DISCONTINUING STUDIES 


Enrolment drives have largely influenced theenrolment figures in primary education. 
However, the dropouts at the primary level are like termites affeeiing the system. To get 
further insight, the sampled Class V students were asked to give reasons if they choose not 
to study further. 

Parents opposition is the main reason cited by the sampled pupils. Gender bias again 
is prominent except in the district of Hissar. More girls reported that parents do not want 
them to study. In the districts of Jind and Kaithal parents do not hinder education of boys 
at all. 


Girls seem to role model their moihcn. The data reveals that most mothers are 
engaged in household work. Like them, the girls are also doing household work. In all the 
districts, more girls than boys discontinue studies due to household work. In the districts 
of Hissar and Sirsa, more girls than boys reported studies as being loo difficult as the reason. 
1'his again may he a result of not being able to devote sufficient lime to studies because of 
household work. In the di.scrictsofJind and Kaithal a reverse trend emerges (Table .1.1.22). 

Tiihic 3.1.22: Some ReasniM for DLscutilliiiiiiiire of Studies - Gcnderwi.<Mr 



Hissar. 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

_ 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Parental 

Opposition 

.57.10 

36.10 

00.00 

63.60 

■ 

60.00 

00.00 

46.20 

Household work 

14.30 

36.40 

00.30 

01.90 

00 90 

30.00 

00.00 

26.50 

Studies too 
difficult 

00.60 

09.10 

66,70 

09.10 

50 00 

06.70 

00 00 

98.80 








































Comparing (he SC, OBC and Others for reasons of discontinuing studies, parental 
opposition stands out again as the main cause followed by household work and studies being 
too di fficult. The later is the main cause cited by the OBC in Jind. In the district of Sirsa, 
involvement in earning a livingand training in household enterprise arealso the reasons given 
by SC/ST children for discontinuing studies (Table 3.1.23). 

e 

Table 3.1.23: Some Reasons Tor Discontinuance of Studies > Castewise 



Hissar 

Jind 

SC/S 


Others 

SC 

OBC 

Others 

Parental 

Opposition 

■ 

m 

50.00 

33.30 

33.30 

62.50 

Household 

Work 

■ 


25.00 

33.30 

00.00 

12.50 

To Earn a 
Living 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Training for 
Household 
Enterprise 


IMO 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Studies (00 
Difficult 

00.00 

11.to 

00.00 

00.00 

66.70 

12.50 


Kaithal 

Sirsa 

- 

SC 

OBC 

Others 

1^2 

OBC 

Others 

Parental 

Oppositioa 

60.00 

00.00 

00.00 

33.30 

22.20 

27.80 

Household 

Work 

00.00 

mm 

00.00 

33.30 

55.60 

33.30 

To Earn a 
Living 

m2 

00.00 

00.00 

16.70 

00.00 

00.00 

Training for 
Household 
Enicrprise 

00.00 

33.30 


16.70 

00.00 

00.00 

j DiCiaiU 

O.tK) 



■ 

().S.60 


































































In ihe sample siiidied only a small proportion had worked forpay wiih more girls :han 
boysinvolved in Jind and Sirsa. Thesechild w-orkers performed work other than agricultural 
work. Most of them reported involvement in domestic work such as cleaning utensils etc. 


Table 3.1.24: Child Labour Indicies 



H 1 V Nil f 

J 111(1 

Keilliel 

■om 

D<>m£ PahI 
Liihuiir 

03.00 

02.50 

07.60 

02.60 


Center Dutnleitinii 

- 

Buy 5 

04.30 

00.00 

13.20 

Ot.80 

Girl.« 

00.00' 

05.40 

00.00 

04.80 


Teaching-learning Trveess - Pupils Perceptions 

The sample class V students perceptions were sought regarding how onen the teacher 
would come to class. Except for reports from Sirsa 63.7Q per cent students reported'teachers 
coming to class everyday in all the three districts: Again a negligible percentage report 
teachers coming rarely except in .Sirsa (8.8 percent). 


Table 3.1.25: Teacher Allciidiiig the Cla.vs (Students Perception) 


nistrii'l'. 

l■r«.■«|llenoy 

ItoyK 

Girin 

Tidal 

IIIS.SAR 

livery l)jy 

71.30 

(•9.70 

70.71) 

Mii>l of llw Uayk 

22.20 

24.50 

23.10 

S4iirMiim«x 

05.40 

iZa: 

05.20 

Rarely 

01.10 


01.00 

JIND 

Every Day 


68.00 

68.60 

Mkwi of (be Day* 

29.70 

25.80 

27.60 

SomelinMa 

00.60 

05.90 

03.50 

Rarely 




KAITHAL 

Every Day 

62.70 

69.60 

65.70 

Musi of ihe Daya 

31.00 


29.50 

Sonieliinea 

06.30 

EBl 

Em 

Rarely 




SIK.SA 

Every Day 

43.40 

49.20 

46.80 

MknI of ihe Days 

36.00 

33.60 

34.ri0 

Siiineliriies 

13.20 

07.30 

09.70 

Kurely 

07..to 

tw.xo 

08.KO 


/ 


54 




















































































About 40 to 55 per cent of sampled pupils reported that during the absence of the 
teacher, another teacher is assigned to look after the regular teaching-learning process. 
Twenty five per cent of pupils reported working on their own while teacher is absent. The 
practice of multigradc teaching by combining the different classes in the absence of a teacher 
was also reported by 2 to 6 per cent of the sampled population in the four districts (Table 
3.1.25). 

Table 3.1.2S(a) indicates existence of traditional monitor system in the sample 
schools. The districts of Sirsa(27.9) leads in this regard followed by Kai(hal (21.8), Jind 
(15.2) and Hisar (9.1). 

Table 3.1.25a: Work Done in Teacher’s Absence (Student Perception) 


si .Sclmolii 
I'r.'Kiising Nimii 

llis.<iar 

Jiii«l 

Koilhol 

Sirsa 

Wc vhtirk oil oiir 

own 


2S SO 

70.10 

2t.«0 

AmoUnt ptipil 

siipi.-rviM our 

own uwk 

uv.yu 

IS.20 

21.10 

27.90 

Aiictlia - icoclicr 

111 axiigiitfd 

S4 .to 

SS.40 

41.20 

42.70 

'Cl.iXMM ore 
comhiiiuU 

(III 41) 

US lU 

02.1)1) 


Wtf I'liiN or go 
lioMie 

(iri 7(1 

oil 7» 

■ 

1)4 Kll 

11 1 21) 


The rale of the teacher is one of the important factors in the teaching-learning process 
which determines its effectiveness. In the classroom the teachers role can be visualised 
through various teaching practices adopted to facilitate the learning. About 55 to 62 percent 
of the sampled pupils reported that they are given dictation by teachers everyday. But the 
results of achievement lest in language was not in conformity with this (Table 3.1.27). Also, 
80 to 95 per cent of (he students reported that arithmetic problems are given to them everyday 
(Table 3.1.26). Again, (heir achievement level in arithmetic contradicts this fact (Table 
3.1.27). 

Table 3.1.26; Percentage of Class V Students Reporting Diffennit Instructional 

Activities in the Cbssrooni 


% .SchuJii rraciisiiii; Nimiii 

tU».<ar 

Jilul 

Kailhal 

Svisa 

DiclMtun EvenxLiy 

55.50 

60.10 

64 70 

62.00 

Ariihiiictic I'rxblcins 
E'xTbd.nv 

79)«) 

91 )tf) 

94 so 

HI 10 

rv'>is 01 IcaM j iiioiiili 

41. fii) 

25 5*1 

19 .10 

19 (ii I 

( U«:^lll:il tv 1 

BBi 

IDI 

w' :fi 

S(I 

[ csl hcL'iltijck 

ftV Si\ 

■'j j(i 

K3 

71 ‘TO 

1 k i.N L(iiiL‘J;ilCkJ 

74 (m 

7k 2ii 


^4 40 J 






























































Tilble 3.1.27: Correlation of Classroom liistruclion with Acliicvenicnl 


1 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Langu^ ( Mean 
Test Score) 

33.26 

38.91 

38.99 

.34.57 

Dictation Given 
(In Percentage) 

55.50 

60.10 

64. 70 


Mathematics Test 
(Mean test Score) 

15 25 

IS8I 

15 65 

13.85 

Airthemaiic Test 
(In percentage) 

79,80 

91.80 

95.50 

81.10 


The practice of assigning homewcvic to by the teacher students was reported by all 
siiidcnis. The test taken and homework assigned in class with proper feedback enhances the 
acliievement level of the pupil to a large extent. The study indicates that about 2/3 of the 
pupils get regular feedback with regard to tests and houtework. Details are shown in Table 
3.1.26. However tests do not explain this situatkm in-service training programmes need to 
focus on these are;is in order to improve childrens achievement in the Language and 
Mathematics. 

Looking at the teaching learning process indpei students were questioned on whether 
they face any di/ficulty in which the teacher teaches them. Only in the district of Sirsa the 
issue was a concern. 

Tabic 3.1.28: Students Difriciilty in Understanding Teachers Language While 

Teaching. 


District 

Boys 

Girls 

Toul 

Hissar 

IS.60 

09.50 

13.20 

' Jind 


09.00 

07.70 

Kaithal 

08.80 

02.80 

06.10 

Sirsa 

.33.80 

29.40 

31.20 


56 







































In order to understand the work status of the sampled children they were questioned 
about their period of absence from the school. No child reported being absent for several 
months in Jind and Kaithal. Majority of the children have been absent for only a few days 
in all the four dislricis (Table 3.f.29). 

Table 3.1.29: Pkriod of Absence of Students 


Districts 

Period of Absence 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

HISSAR 

A Days 

85.10 

78.90 

83.30 

Several Wedts at a stretch 

10.50 

05.80 

12.10 

Several Month 

04.30 

05.30 

04.50 

JiNO 

A Few Days 

93.00 

91.90 

92.50 

Several Weeks at a stretch 

07.00 

08.10 

07.50 

Several Month 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

KAITHAL 

A Few Days 

94.70 

96.40 

95.50 

Several Weeks at a stretch 

05.30 

03.60 

04.50 

Several Month 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

SIKSA 

A Few Days 

95.80 

98.10 

97.40 

Several Weeks at a stretch 

04.20 

00.00 

01.30 

Several Month 

00.00 

01.90 

01..30 


PARENTS OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Table 3.1.30 shows occupation of parents of the sampled Class V children. It 
indicates that the.father is engaged in agricultural work in more than half of the cases. A 
traditional family pattern also emerged in all the districts. The mother's engagement is 
predominantly taking care of the household. For those parents of sampled pupil having non- 
agricultural occupations, the majority of them were engaged in unskilled labour.(Table 
3.1.31) 

Table 3.1.30: Percentage Distribution of Class V Students According to Type of 

I^rents Occupation 



His.'eu’ 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Fjiher 

Mulher 

Father 

Mother 

Father 

.Mother 

Father 

Mother 

Ayriculiiiriil 

60,90 

03.60 

51.90 

04.20 

60.10 

04.20 

47.70 

04.50 

A;,rijuliiiriil 

.V) 70 

05 50 

44,60 

95.80 

37 20 

45 (>0 

• 

4«.80 

O.V.’.O 


















































































Table 3.1.31: rcrceiila^e Di^ribiitioii of Class V SlOdeiils According lo Categories 
of Father's Occupation (Noii-agricuHural) 


Occupation 

Hissar 

iind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Household 

0 3 

0.0 

0.8 

0.2 

Domestic Ser^'ani 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

00 

Street Vendor 

3.0 

2.4 

1.2 

2.3 

Manual Unskilled 
Worker 

8.8 

8.9 

9.4 

7.0 

Skilled Worker 

4.2 

3.9 

4.8 

8.10 

Clerical worker 

2.0 

2.4 

12 

1.6 

Self Employed 

4.0 

2.1 

2.0 

3.1 

Employer/ 

Businessman 

1.2 

3.2 

1.7 

2.2 

Manager/Sr 

onicer 

0.8 

08 

0.2 

0.9 

Others 

11.2 

20.5 

15 2 

23,4 


(Jwiiersliip of Assets 

Haryana is predominanily an agricutiural stale and the economic status of the sampled 
pupils families is indicated by the land owned, existence of wells, animals and availability 
of water and electric supply. Table 3.1.32 indicates that about 60 per cent of the pupils 
reported having their own land in the districts of Hissar, Jind and Kaithal. In Sirsa the picture 
is not so good where only 46.6 per cent of the pupils indicated having their own land for 
agriculture. 

Table 3.1.32: Ownership of Some liiiporlanl Assets 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaiiluil 

Sirsa 

Laud 

rn. Ill 

66.9(1 

59,40 

46.6U 

Animals 

x.i.to 

S4.70 

K7,J0 

81.30 

Ordiiinn Well 
(On II Well) 

I6.«)n 

3U.mi 

nV.IKI 

18.00 

Biirc Well 
(Tiilv Wl-II) 

til 

VI.in 

2ii V) 

41 XII 

|-:Il'i.iii>. 

C'llllMCClIOII 

X(i >1) 

_ 

44 .Vl 

‘III .S|| 

■Jll.'lli 





The average land owned as reported by pupils was found in the range of 10-12 acres. 
Amongst the four districts Jind hasa slight edge over the others with theaverage land holding 
above 1acres.(Table 1.33) 

In all the districts more than 80 per cent of the sampled pupils reported keeping 
dome.stic cattle. On an average the animals owned fall in therangeof4 loS. In thedistrict 
Sirsa the average was found to be the lowest. 

Table 3.1.33; Size of Land Holding and Number of Animals Owned 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Mean Land 

09.86 

13.45 

10.30 

II 36 

S.D. (holdings in acres) 

11.71 

81.13 

SI.II 

13.80 

Valid Cases 

373 

480 

391 

246 

Number of Animals 

- 1 

Mean Land 

05.05 

04.42 

05.09 

03.90 

S 0 (hol(ling.s in acres) 

07.60 

05.79 

04.85 

06 70 

Valid ('ases 

503 

717 

651 

555 


The availability of drinking water and electric supply is an indicator of prosperity of 
thepeople. The research study shows a dismal picture as regards to the availability of water. 
Only 9 to 20 per cent of the people have their own wells and 20-4S per cent of the sampled 
population have tube wells for irrigation purpcnes. In the stale of Haryana, where all villages 
are reported to be electrified the study shows results in conformity. For details sec Table 
3.1..12. 

Nuiritiomai and Health Status 

A good nutritional status of children isesseniial during the formative primary school 
years. The data reveals that in all four districts, sampled children are being sufficiently 
wellfed. The T^le 3.1.34 below indicates that above 9S per cent of the pupils are getting 
all meals during the day, except in Sirsa where 18 per cent reported, gelling evening meals 
only sometimes and 1.6 per cent never get the morning meal. The field notes indicate that 
these children run lo schtxil jusi alter taking a cup of lea. 




























Tnble 3.1.34: Nutritional Status of Sampled Pupils 


MchIji 

Availahilily 


Jiiiil 

KI 

A 

E 

M 

A 

E 

Al wsiys 

9B.I0 

99.00 

99 SO 

99 70 

99,^0 

99.ro 

Sometime* 

01.00 

00.70 

00.SO 

00.60 

00.60 

00.50 

Never 

00.30 

00.50 

00.00 

1023 

00.00 

00.00 

Meati 

Aveilebiliijr 

Kaiih*l 

Siria 1 

M 

A 

ttl 

M 

A 

E 

Alwiiyi 

99.50 

99. to 

' 99. BO 

97.50 

91.60 

B2.D0 


00.50 

00.30 

00.20 

00.90 

00.90 

11.00 

Never 

00,00 

00.00 

- - -1 

00.00 

01.60 

.00.50 

00.00 


Ntt M-Umnlmg, A, V>ir— S- Krt»ln 


The table 3.1.35 clearly indicates that children with special needs constitute a very 
small percentage ranging from 2.9 to 0.3 percent only. Uenderwise comparisons reveal that 
more girls than boys have problems related to vision, heating, speech and limb deformity 
in Hissar and Sirsa. 

Table 3-1-35: Physical Inipninnenl/DiMbillfy nmong Students 


DiMriciii 

Uiiwil'iliiy 

Uiiy* 

airin 

Timtl 1 

tllSSAR 

VieitKi 

OO.M 

01.70 

12231 

lleiirina 

00.00 

01.70 

00.70 1 

Speech 

fsm 

01.70 

|QQ|I 

Liinhe (PerelycUy 
' [^ehirmiiy 

02.30 

01.70 

02.00 

JINh 

Vi»i<Hi 

00.30 

00.30 

00.30 

Hearws 


00.50 

00.60 

SiMevb 

IQQI 

IQQI 

00.80 

Liinhe (Paratyiie)/ 
Dertirinily 

01.50 

01.00 

01.30 

m 

Vieion 

ESS 

01.00 

00.80 

Hearins 

00.10 

IlljJjJI 

00.50 

Speech 

wm§ 

[223 


Umha (Panlyiis^ 
Defiinniiy 

02.70 

Bi 

01.80 

SIKSA 

Vuimi 

01.30 

OI.BO 

01.60 

1 tearing 

lEm 

02.80 

E33 

S|*cech 


0.5.10 

02.90 

Liiilhx (Piiralyais^* 
Del’iirmily 

0.VS0 

02.40 

02.90 


60 












































































































Table 3-l-3Sa: Students Affected by Diseases 


District 

Disease 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Hissar 

Fever 

01.10 

02.10 

01.50 

Asthi ma/Respiratory/ 
Gasireoentrities 

00.00 

00.40 

00,20 

Diarrhoea/Gastroenteritis 

00.00 

00.80 

00.30 

Skin Disoiders 

00.30 

01.20 

00.70 

JIND 

Fever 

00.30 

01.00 

00.70 

Asthima/Respiratory/ 

Gasireoentrities 

02.10 

00.50 

01.30 

Diarrhoea/ Gastroenteritis 

00.30 

00.30 

00.30 

Skin Disorders 

00.90 

01.00 

01.00 

KAITHAL 

Fever 

00.80 

02.40 

01 50 

Asihimii/Rcspiraiory/ 

Gastreocnthtics 

00 so 

00.30 

00 50 

Diarrhoea/ Gastroenteritis 

00 00 

00.30 

00 20 

Skin Disorders 

00.50 

00,70 

00.60 

SIRSA 

Fever 

01.80 

02.40 

02,20 

Asthima/Respiratory/ 

Gasireoentrities 

01.30 

00.30 

00.70 

Diarrhoea/ Gastroeriteritls 

00.40 

00 90 

00.70 

Skin Disorders 

00.00 

00.90 

00.90 


A healthy picture emerges as regards the health siatusof children. Very few children 
had any complaints regarding being effected by asthma, or diarrhoea. Occasional fever and 
sometimes a mild rash or skin disorder was reported by a few. 
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Tabic 3-1-36; Time Spent by Students on Watching TV/Video 


Districts 

Time (in 
Minutes) 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

HISSAR 

0-60 

73.30 

67.60 

71.00 

61-120 

22.40 

27.80 

26.60 

121-190 


03.30 

03.40 

181 and above 

00.90 

01.20 

01.00 

JIND 

0-60 

73.00 

79.30 

76.40 


24.80 

_ 

17.60 

20.90 

121-190 

IS 


02.10 

181 and above 

00.30 

00.80 

00.60 

KAIT- 

HAL 

0-60 

66.30 

77.30 

71.10 

61-120 

29.60 

18.90 

24.90 


02.70 

03.10 

02.90 

1H1 and alMve 

01.40 

00.70 

01.10 

SIKSA 

0-60 

61.80 

1 ^^ 

67.00 

61-120 

14.50 

20.20 

17.80 

121-190 

00.00 

00.60 

00.40 

181 and above 

23.70 

08.60 

14.80 


Children were asked by the Held investigators to report about their activities from 
(he time they get up until the time they go to sleep on the days they attend school. Out of 
the seven items the table above provides details of time spent on watching TV/Video. In all 
the four districts about 70 per cent children reported spending an hour watching TV/Video. 
Further analysis of data is necessary to see its impact on the language achievement of 
children. 
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SI'XTION 11 


Class V Lcanting Achievement 

The Class V stMlents were administered tests (whnen) in language and mathematics 
to assess their level of learning al the end of the primary cycle. Average mean scores have 
been analysed along with the extent to which children have reached various levels of 
competency. 

In ihefourdistrictsofHaiymtheClasV studeniswho'were administered Language 
Achi^ementTest (LAt) and Mathdnatics Achievement Test (MAT) came to 2516. This 
data was collected in Scpi em bei’Jteoenibef. Since the students were studying in Class 

V thegoal was toasKSStheirleHaingattbeendofCIassIV. Variations in achievement for 
boys and girls in rural and luban areas and among different categories of children (SC/ST, 
OBC and Others) were also analy^. The levels of achievement were also worked out. The 
tests were thus based on Class IV curriculum. These students were also interviewed to obtain 
information relating to general d^ Is and a number of background variables related to family 
profession and their eoononiicdatus, pr^achooling, school related activities, attendance, 
availability of leaning maierialsA tnnsactions about teachers and leaching, school related 
activities at home and health and nutrition of students. 

Ijutguage Athitvmani Tut 

C!lass V Language Achievement Test comprised of two sections. The word meaning 
(WM) lest consisted of 40 items (antonyms and synonyms) and reading comprehension lest 
of 44 muiliple choice items. The reading comprehension items were ciassifted further into 
four categories namely, meaning of words/sentences (RCM), finding factual details (RCF), 

drawing inferences (RCl) and getting M the central idea (RCC) (Table 3.2,1). 

• 

Table 3.2.1: Class V Laaguage Test Profile 


Area 

Items 

Word Meaning 

Antonyms (WMA) 

22 

Synonyms (WMS) 

18 

Total 

40 

Reading 

Meuang of Wordi/Seniences 
(RCM) 

5 

Factual Details (RCF) 

24 

L^ompidicnsiofi 

Inferences (RCl) 

13 

Central Idea/Title (RCC) 

2 

Total Reading Comprehension 

44 


6 3 























Mean Achievement of Class 5 Students 

in Language 





Hissar Jind Kaithal Sirsa 



Cltiss V Studcnls Ac/iicvciiicnl tin LAT 

The ovLTiill main performance of pupilsofsampledisiricliion Language Achievenieni 
ranged from 34.57 in Sirs;i lo 38.m Jind. These scores were less than 50 per ceni. Though 
marginally, the girls scored higher ih.m boys in Hissar, Kailhal and Sirsa. With regards lo 
area the scores were in favour of pupils from urban areas throughout the sample districts. 
Castewisc comparison of scores on LAT revealed that in Jind and Kaithal the OBC pupils 
scored over the others while in Hissar and Sirsa the pupils from Others scored higher than 
pupils from SC and OBC category (Table 3.2.2)'. 

Table 3.2.2: Mean Achievement of Class V Students In Language 


Category 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Boys 

34.18 

39.63 

38.84 

34,64 

Girls 

36.8S 

38.27 

39.19 

35.23 

Rural 

34.62 


38.83 

34.00 

Urban 

37.80 

44.30 

39,72 

36.93 

SC/ST 

34.03 

37.70 

37.93 

33 .50 

OBC 

.n 25 

40 45 

40 Of) 

34 62 

Oihur.s 

30 58 

38 85 

39 04 

35 47 

Total 

.15 27 

38.92 

38,99 

34 57 


Out of the total 84 items, the mean achievement comparison of word meaning (40 
items) and reading comprehension (44 items) diows an overall belter performance on word 
meaning lest than on reading comprehension. This indicates that children are belter at 
identifying similar and dissimilar words as compared to attempting questions with multiple 
choice answers after comprehending the passages. The mean achievement on word meaning 
test was around 40 per cent of the total score while on reading comprehension test it was SO 
per cent of the total score in the districts of Jind and Kailhal. In Hissar and Sirsa mean 
achievement on reading comprehension test did not reach even the minimum of 40 per cent, 
(Table 3.2.3) 

In word meaning the sampled children's mean achievement was the highest in Kaithal 
followed by Jind. The performance of children in Sirsa and Hissar was almost similar. In 
reading comprehension the mean performance shows a greater variation and was highest in 
Jind and lowest in the district of Sirsa (Table 3.2.3). 

It follows that more alteniion needs tube paid to language teaching and laiming at 
the primary level especially in the area of reading comprehension. 










































Mean Achievement of Class 5 Students 
in Language (Genderwise) 
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'riil)l(; 3.2.3: Mt-:iii Ai'liii-v(;iiK-iil uf C'!:ins V SllldL-lll^ in {Getidcr>«iM') 



D 1 Vi r 1 Cl 

Li ti > s 

Gi'rU 

Ti.iij 

i 

Sifim ft 1 



Mca n 



SP 

eg ncc 

Wi.rd 

McJinin^ 

H (9 a j r 

19.49 

06 4 4 

19.85 

07 16 

19 64 

06 74 

Nr 

. Jind 

:i .10 

OS RS 

20.58 

oa 

EQ 

06 1 1 

Nil 

1 

Kailhil 

:i 39 

03,93 

2 1 .6.3 

06.33 

21.61 

6 I 1 

N.i 

Siraa 

19.91 

06.67 

20.44 

06.79 

19.11 

06.67 

Y«i 

Reidini; 

C»mpre- 

heniion 

fliiiir 

14.69 

06.74 

16.99 

09.21 

IS.63 

07.91 

Yci- 

Jiad 

IS.33 

06.S2 

17.70 

07.01 

11.00 

06.79 

Nu 

Kailhal 

17.25 

07.03 

I7.S4 

07.21 

17.31 

07.10 

No 

Siraa 

14.73 

03.16 

14.79 

06.14 

14.76 

06.02 

No 


Further comparing the performance of boys aitd girls on both the tests viz.. word 
meaning and reading comprehension shows Chat girls have scored better than boys in all the 
districts except in Jind where the boys had a slight edge. The differences were marginal and 
were not statistically signiftcant except In HissarandSirsa where the girls scored significantly 
higher in reading comprehension arid word meaning (Table 3.2.3). The data thus indicates 
that there seems lo'be no bias towards nihersex in language at the end of the.primary level. 

Areawise Dislribulion of Scores 

The urban pupils of all llte four districts scored higher than their counterparts of rural 
arua.s in both rending coinprchcn.sion and word meaning. However, the differences are not 
so signinennt in case of word meaning except in Jind. On the contrary in reading 
comprehension lest the differences were found lobe statistically significant in all the sampled 
districts except Kailhal (Table 3.2.4). The findings must be interpreted keqiing in mind that 
the rural schools were far more in number (120) than urban schools (2S) in the sample. The 
teachers need to properly reorient so that pupils may be trained to understand meaning of 
what they memorise, to recognise factual details,- understand central idea and draw 
information about what they learn. 


Table 3.2.4: Mean Achievement of Class V Students in Language (Locatioiiwisc) 


LAnpiafa 

Area 

Didrid 

Rtiml 

^ Urban 

Sisnifi- 

CMWe 

Mann 

SD 

Mmd 

SD 

Wonl 

Moaning 

HiKMr 

19.41 

06.48 

20.57 

07.65 

No 

Jinl 

20.70 

06.10 

21.95 

06.06 

Ym 

Kailhd 

ZIJO 

06.06 

22.13 

06.30 

Nn 

Sinw 

19.64 

07.00 

20.50 

05.06 

N«i 


His.uir 

15.22 

07.93 

17.23 

07.65 

Yim 

Jiikl 

17.05 

06.16 

22.35 

07.78 

Yea 

Kailhiil 

17.34 

07,10 

17.57 

07.13 

No 

Sirsa 

14.30 

0.5.84 

16.43 

06.48 

Yc* 





















































































































Mean Achievement of Class 5 Students 
in Language (Locationwise) 
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Castcwisc Distrihution of Scorvi 


Due 10 a very few number of ST suidenlsihe mean score of SC and ST were merged 
for al! :he four sampled dislricis. The mean scores of sampled children of ihe Others category 
were higher than their counierpans SC/ST and OBC children with the exception of those in 
Kaithal and Jind in both word meaning and reading comprehension. District specific trends 
are discernible in case of SC/ST and OBC sampled children.For instance there were 
significant differences in scores between SC/ST and OBC in case of Hissar and Kaithal. In 
the district of Hissar the SC/ST scored significantly better than OBC on word meaning test. 
On reading comprehension the difference was marginal fTable 3.2.S). 


Tabic 3.2.5: Mean Achievement of Class V Students (Castewisc) 


Language 

Area 

Disirict 

SOCT 

OBC 

Others 

Significance 

Mitin 

SD 

Mean 

S) 

Mean 

SD' 

SC/S 

OBC 

SZJST 

Others 

OBC- 

Olheis 

Wool 

Meaning 

HLs.s;ir 

19.33 

06.42 

18.49 

06.11 

20.22 

07.05 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Jind 

20.15 

05 76 

21.33 

05.62 

21.01 

06.29 

No 

hi) 

Ni) 

Kaithal 

20.81 

05.94 

22.47 

06.29 

21.63 

06.07 

Ye 

M) 

No 

Sirsa 

19.45 

06.61 

19.41 

06i7 

20.34 

06.77 

No 

hb 

No 

Reading 

Compre¬ 

hension 

Hissar 

14.70 

07.21 

14.76 

06i6 

16.36 

08.59 

hb 

Yes 

No 

Jind 

17.55 

06.85 

19.13 

06.39 

17.84 

06.85 

No 

hb 

Nb 

Kaithal 

17.12 

07.26 

17,60 

07.03 

17.41 

07.07 

hb 

hb 

hb 

Sirsa 

14.05 

05.51 

15.12 

05.94 

15.13 

06.43 

No 

hb 

No 






















































































Siih-Conlent Analysis 


The subconienl analysis of word meaning in ihc form of antonyms and synonyms 
shows that overall, children have performed belter on antonyms than synonyms. In synonyms 
the highest performance was in Kaithal followed by Jind. The performance was similar in 
the districts of Hissar and Sirsa (Table 3.2.6). 


Table 3.2,6: Performance of Class V Language Test (Word Meaning) 



HISAR 

(n=593) 

JIND 

(n=694) 

KAITHAL 
(n=651) 

SIRSA 

(n=555) 

Language 

Variables 

Items 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Word Meaning 
Total (TOTl) 

40 

19.64 

20.92 

21.61 

19.81 

Word Meaning 

Antonyms 

(WMA) 

22 

10.92 

11,73 

11.94 

11.09 

Word Meaning 

Synomyms 

(WMS) 

18 

8.72 

9.20 

9.68 

8.72 


Interdisiria comparison ofperformance in antonyms again shows that the performance 
of children from Kaithal stand out followed by Jind and Sirsa. The children from Hissar have 
the least mean achievement (Table 3.2.6). 

The subcontent analysis of reading comprehension shows inter district variations in 
performance on items involving reading comprehension in words sentences, factual details, 
inferences, litle/ceniral idea, 
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Table 3.2.7 shows alnwst s;iiiie mean perlomiance in reading comprehension of 
meaning in words/senlcnces in His.sar. Sirsa and Kailhal. The highest mean achievement is 
seen in Jind. 


Table 3.2.7: Perrorniance of Cla.<i.s V Language Test (Reading Comprehension) 



HISAR 

{n=593) 

JIND 
. (n=694) 

KAITHAL 

(n=65l) 

SIRSA 

(n=555) 

Language. 
Variables 

B 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Reading 
Comprehension 
Total (TOT2) 

44 

IS.63 

m 

17.38 

14.76 

Reading 

Comprehension of 
Meaning in 
Words/Senten¬ 
ces (RCM) 

5 

.0.88 

1.43 

0.98 

0.75 

Reading 
Comprehension 
Factual Detail 
(RCF) 

24 

10.33 

11,34 

11.69 

9.86 

Heading 
Comprehension 
of Inferences 
(RCI) 

13 

3,93 

4.68 

4.22 

3.70 

Reading 
Comprehension 
of Title/Cenlral 
Idea (RCC) 

2 

0.49 

0.53 

0.49 

0.46 


The mean achievement on the twenty four items involving reading comprehension 
of factual details was highest in Kaithal followed by Jind, Hissar and Sirsa where it was the 
lowest. 

In reading comprehension inferences the performance of children falls in the range 
of 36 per cent to 28 per cent, the highest in Jind followed by Kaithal, Hissar and Sirsa. 

In the two items involving reading comprehension of title/ccntral idea performance 
is the same in Hissar and Kaithal. It is the highest in Jind and lowest in Sirsa. 





























Level of Achievement 

The achievement levels were defined as: 


1 . Zem Level: Percentage of students achieving a score of zero. 

2. Nut Achirvinif MLL: Percentage students scoring more than 
zero hut less than 40 per cent. 

3. Achievinf’ MLL: Percentage students scoring between 40-60 
per cent. 

4. Approaching Mastery: Percentage students scoring between 
61-79 per cent. 

3. Mastery Lex-el: Percentage students scoring 80 per cent 
and above. 


'I'he analysis of results on achievement lu.st for levels of |H:rrorinance have revetilcd 
that a very small percenuige of children fall in the zero level bracket in both word meaning 
and reading comprehension. In word meaning the percentage of students ranges from 0.4 
per cent in find to 2.3 per cent in Sirsa. In reading comprehension the range is between 0.3 
per cent in Jind to 3..30 per cent in Hissar. 













Genderwise Level of Achievement 


Comparing ihe porfonnance ot boys and girls on achicvemenl levels reveals lhai in 
both reading comprehension and word meaning more girls achieved mastery level than boys 
in all ihcdisiricis. Theexceptionsare in word meaning in Kaithal and residing comprehension 
in Sirsa where (he boys had a slight edge over the girls. \ clear trend is di.scemible in reading 
comprehension and word meaning at the level of approaching mastery where the percentage 
of girls is higher than boys. No trend is howeverevident among girls and boys not achieving 
MLL fTable 3.2.8). 


Table 3.2.8: Percentage of Class V Students Achieving Different Levels of 
__ _ Achievement in LanEiiage (Ccnderwi.«:c) _ 


Lnnimse 



ifsiv 


/ml 

lOuilvil 

Sirsa 

cNici 


GHs 

Tod 

Bc^ 

Gvis 

Tod 


Ciirts 

Tital 

Bn>5 

Criris 

Total 


ZemLevd 

0170 

0040 

01,20 

■ 

WM 

0040 

0060 

00.00 

00..50 

03.10 

01.80 

Q2J0 


NotAdio- 

vftgMLL 


2&60 

22.60 

1S20 

19.00 

17.10 

1240 

11.10 

12.10 

1630 

1500 

1.5.50 

Will 

AdiiL%iiig 

Ml. 


•kill) 

.M.K) 


.*'7 It) 

5<. It) 

57 S) 

50 40 

V)20 

(1.3 20 

.5') .30 

(O'X) 


utg Misay 


1 

IS') 

2«.‘iO 

2131 

24 fit) 

.^Dll) 

,)S>X) 

27 SO 

:--1 

I67() 

20 20 

1 

18 70 



OHOO 

■ 

O2‘J0 

00,90 

0250 

01 70 

0360 

0260 

U340 

oo.w 

0370 

02.50 


Zoo Level 

CD. 10 

otio 

M.V) 

(1060 

(XXi) 

(X).1() 

- ■ 

(1030 

(X)OO 

(1)20 

0180 

O)‘J0 

0130 


Not Adits 
vi^.MLL 

(.iyS) 


t03l 

•k)9U 



55'll 



67 10 

C>4)'0 

(i5So 

Keskfing 

CctTfl©- 

Adievitg^ 

ML 

21.60 

28.60 

24 50 

•tiio 

30.50 

36tt) 

27 10 

31 10 

28 90 

23 70 

26.(i) 

15.40 
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/VppiaxJi- 

nigNLMay 
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11.20 

0010 

1580 

17,'ll 
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lMCuiioin\ ii t' Level of Achievement 

('omparing the ditTerent levelsof achievement in rural and urban areas, it reveals that 
very few children in rural schuuls had failed to attempt even a single question correctly. In 
urban schools in Jind and Sirsa there was no such child. Againa very fewnumberof students 
achieverl ma.stery level on both components of the language test. Except in Hissar in all the 
other three districts more rural students couk) not achieve MLL status than their rural 
counterparts in word reading. In readittg comprdiension the same scene emerges in all the 
districts. In achieving mastery level, in both word meaning and reading comprehension there 
were more urban pupils as compared to thdr rural counterparts in Hissar and Jind (Table 
3.2.9). 

Table 3.2.9: Percentage of Cbss V Students Achieving DilTerenl Levels of 

Arliievenient (Local Ion wise) 


Language Ana 

Level 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaiihal 

Sirsa 

Rural 

Uitsn 

Rural 

Uitan 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Uihin 

WonI Mciuiing 

ZeioLcvd 

01..10 

00.80 

0050 

Ei&l 

00.60 

00.00 

02.90 

00.00 

Not Achic- 
sing MU. 

22.40 

24.20 

17.70 

14.50 

12.40 

II.10 

1.5.70 

14.70 

. 

Achieving 

Mli. 

.Vi,40 

A5.X) 

.55.80 

57J10 

57..50 

.50.40 

_ 

.59.40 

67,00 

AitprtJich- ing 
Masoery 

18.00 

B 

24.60 




19.30 

I6..50 

Achieving 

Mastery 

01.90 

06u70 

01.40 

B 

00.60 

02.60 

02.70 

01.80 

Rattling 

Compre¬ 

hension 

ZenaLevd 

04.00 

oi.ro 

00.40 

QOOO 

00.00 

00.90 

01.30 

00.90 

Not Achie¬ 
ving MLL 

61.70 

B 

49.80 

28.20 

54.70 

47,90 

67.50 

58.70 

Achieving 

MLL 

24.30 

25.00 

37-50 

24.00 

28 .ro 

. 

29.90 

24.90 

27.50 

Appronch- ing 
Mastery 

07.40 

B 

12.10 

37.10 

12.90 

20.50 

B 

11.90 

Achiet/ing 

Maaoy 

02.50 

03.30 

00.20 

B 

3.7 

0.9 

00.00 

00.90 





























































































Caslewist Levtl of Achievement 

A clear district speciTic trend can be traced amon| the caste category of students. 
More OBC pupils in Hissnr and Sirsa could not achieve MLL status in word meaning. In Jind 
and Kaithal there were more pupils from SC/ST category in the same situation. On the other 
hand in reading comprehension in all districts the more 5C/ST pupils could not achieve the 
MLL status. Very few children could achieve mastery level in both word meaning and 
reading comprehension. No such children existed in the OBC category in Hissar and Sirsa 
in reading comprehension component. 


3.2.10: Fercentage of Class V Students Achieving DifTerent Levels of Learning in 

Language (Castewise) 


Lmigiuige 

Aiua 

Level 

Hissir 

Jirxl 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

SOS 

ooc 

0tfh3S 

SOS 

OOC 

08m 

SOS 

oec 

Others 

SOS 

GBC 

Ohets 

Word 

Meaning 

ZduLewl 

00.70 

00.80 


00.90 

00.90 

00.20 

00.00 

00.00 

_ 

00.90 

U2.7D 

02.20 

00.90 

NatAiiii» 

viigMLL 

B 

24,00 

m 

19.80 

10.90 

_1 


15M 

HQ 

II.IO 

15.70 

17.40 

14.20 

Achieving 

MLL 

54.00 

01.00 

51.20 

56.80 

m 


— 

58.00 

52.70 

56.90 

62.30 

63.00 

58.60 

Aiyvindiing 

htcMy 

10,'« 

II.OO 

21.20 

22.50 

m 

m 

24.70 

.10.10 

28.30 

B 

16.70 

21.00 

Achievit^ 

Mastery 

01.40 

00.80 

Ot .30 

00.00 

00.10 

01.00 

01.90 

00.20 

m 

02.70 

00.70 

ai .4 o 

Rending 

Cainw- 

Ikmskxi 

ZemLewl 



04.60 

00.90 

00.00 

00.20 

oaoo 

00.00 

0 D .30 

E 

01.40 

00.90 


68.10 

67 JO 

S 4.00 

45.90 

B 

46.90 

58.00 

50.70 

52.50 

69.^ 

m 

62.90 

Achieving 

NUL 

21..10 

30.00 

37..10 

.19.00 

38.30 

34.70 

34.10 

33.00 

29.30 

34.30 

24.00 

26.70 

Apfin*Jiing 

B 

08.70 


10.80 

19.10 

17.30 

13.00 

13,00 

15.50 

WH 

08.00 

09.10 

kSMI 

B 

00.00 


OLTO 

00.90 

00.80 

( H .90 

^^1 

02.60 

00.00 

00.00 

00.40 


DifJicuU Areas 

.Sluclcnis encininiercd difhciiliy m answering inference items and items requiring gelling 
.it leninil idea nr writing the title. 


































































































































Mean Achievement of Class 5 Students 

in Mathematics 



Hissar Jind Kaithal Sirsa 


Afathemarical Achievement Tea 


The Maihematical Achievement Test (MAT) was constituted by 40 items covering 12 
different content areas of mathcniiitical ability. All the 12 content areas accounted to four 
fundamental operations, uniiary method, time, weight and measures, decimals, fractions and 
geometry. Number of items representing to various content areas of MAT were not equal. 
Difficulty level of items was framed in accordance to Class IV curriculum of Mathematics. 
Content areawise number of items constituting the MAT is given in Table 3.2.11. 

Tabic 3.2.11: Matbematics Test Profile 


Content Area 

Number of Items 

Addition 

2 

Subtraction 

2 

Addition + Subtraction 

2 

Multiplication 

3 

Division 

4 

Unitary Method 

1 

Mullipips 

6 

I'ractions 

6 

nccimal 

6 

Time 

3 

Weights and Measures 

3 

Geometry 

2 

Total 

40 


Gendenvise f^pih Perfonnance on MAT 

As revealed from Table 3.2.12, the average achievement of pupils of the four districts 
could range between 13.861015.82,out oflhetotai 40 points.The average achievement of pupils 
of Jind district was highest (15.82) followed by Kaithal (iS.6S}. Hissar (15.26) and lowest in 
Sirsa *13.86). This indicated that on an average pupils of all four districts could not score more 
than 40 [Jcr cent. While the differences in achievement between Hissar. Jind and Kaithal were 
marginal, in Sirsa. the achievement was quite low (below 3.S%). 



















Class 5 Students Not Achieving MLL 
in Mathematics (Genderwise) 
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Class 6 Students Not Achieving MLL 
in Mathematics (Locationwise) 
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Table 3.2.12: Mean Achievement of Class V Students in Mathematics (Genderwise) 


District 

Boys 

Girls 

'Total 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Hissar 

14.97 

OS.24 

15.67 

06.06 

15.26 

05.59 

Yes 

Jind 

16.12 

05.44 

15.54 

05.16 

15.82 

05.30 

No , 

Kaithal 

16.27 

05.78 

14.87 

05.18 

15.65 


Yes 

Sina 

14.03 

04.77 

15.74 

05.01 

13.86 

04.91 

No 


It was quite interesting to note the gender diflerences on Mathematics Achievement 
Test. While girls scored higher than boys in two districts (Hissar and Sirsa) the reverse was 
true for other two districts (Jind and Kaithal). The gender differences were found significant 
in Hissar wd Kaithal indicating belter performance among girls and boys respectively. In 
other two districts (Jind and Sirsa), of course gender differences were marked, but the mean 
differences were found insignificant statistically. However, it seems clear that gender could 
become a significant variant of pupils perfomtance in mathematics. 

Areawis* Pirformanee of MAT 

A look at iheTable 3.2.13 confirmed that location of schools (rural and urban) influenci^ 
the mathematical achievement of sample pupils. While the pupiLs of urban areas of His.sar and 
Jind .saireci significantly higher than their counterparts of rural areas, the reverse was uic case 
in Kitilhal. In Sirsa. no such rcmorkabledifl'erence was found out between rural and urban pupils. 
This area and di.stricl specific variations suggested that the factors those either facilitate or inhibit 
should be identified in order to reduce the inequality existing between rural and urban pupils' 
performance. 

Table 3.2.13: Mean Acliicveineiit of Class V Students in Mathematics (LocalioiiwLsc) 


District 

*>■:' 

Rural 

Urban 

Signifi¬ 

cance 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Hissar 

15.18 

05.50 

15.58 

05.98 

Yes 

Jind 

15.55 

05.19 

17.05 

05.61 

Yes 

Kaithal 

15.91 

05.50 

14.47 

05.74 

Yes 

Sirsa 

13.86 


13.84 

04.26 

No 


.S II 
































































CaMewise Pcifortnaiice on MAT 


The Tabic 3.2.14 shows ihal SG'ST pupils scored lower lhar OBC and other caiegone.s 
on MAT in all ihc rourdisiricLs. The pupils of others category performed significantly betterihan 
SC/ST in Hissarand in Kaithal whereas the OBC pupils did so in H issarand Sirsa. Only in His.sar, 
the other category people sigiiincantly outperformed OBC pupils. In Jind, caste could not 
influence the performance of pupils significantly. Similarly, in Kaithal of course, caste 
differences were marked, indicating a higher score for other categories followed by OBC. The 
differences between SC/ST and OBC, and OBC and Others were not stailsiically'signiricant. In 
Sirsa, similarly, Olhersdid noldiffered significantly from SC/STand OBC. A lower score among 
SC/ST pupils, however, stiggested that, special attention should bepaid towards thcireducational 
development. 


Table 3.2.14: Mean Achievement of Clajs V Sliidenis in Mathematics (Castewise) 


OLMtict 

SC/ST 

ODC 

Others 

Significance 

Mam 

S) 

Mem 

SD 

Mam 

g 

.SC7ST- 

OllC 

sr/jrr- 

Otluis 

OBC- 

Otlufs 

Hisvir 

1.1.77 

05.59 

I4..5() 

()5..57 

16.19 

05.44 

Ya 

Yta 

Yci 

Jind 

15.60 

05..55 

16.12 

05..54 

15.80 

05.19 

No 

Nk) 

N) 

Kaitiul 

I4.fi6 

(M.83 

15.50 

05.66 

16.18 


M) 

Yes 

N) 

.Sirsa 

1.1.15 

04.29 

14.57 

05.06 

14.00 

05.22 

Yes 

No 

hb 


Gendenvise levels of achievement in Mathematics 

In reference to the level of achievement in mathematics, pupils of Sirsa lagged behind 
the pupils of other three districts. More than two third (71 %) of the sample pupils of Sirsa did 
not achieve MLL. In other three districts about 60 per cent of the sample pupils constituted the 
‘No MLL' group. A negligible percentage of pupils showed performance at Zero level, in all 
the four districts. The percentage of pupils who achieve MLL ranged from about 25 per cent to 
.35 percent indicating highest for find and lowest forSirsa. Similarly, on 'approaching mastery’ 
the percentage of pupils of Sirsa was lowest (2.9%) followed by Jin(^6.60%), Kmtha] (8.90%) 
and His.sar (9.10%). Like the ‘zero level’, the percenLigcs of pupils who could achieve mastery 
in maihemaiics were al.so negligible (ranged from 0.0 lo 0.4%). 





















































So far as gender differences was concerned among ihe pupils falling in ‘No MLL' level, 
the percentage of girls was higher than those of boys in Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa. This Kenariq 
changed wiih respect to higher levels of atnipetcncy. In all the four districts, percentages of girl 
who achieved MLL and mastery were less than boys. It was also the case on appro.iching mastery 
in Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa, whereas in Hissar and percentage of boys appritaching mastery was 
more than girls.(Table 3.2,15) 

Table 3.2.15: Percentage of Class V Students Achieving Different Levels of 
Achievciiieiit in Mathematics (Genderwise) 


Level 

Hissir 

Tind 

K.'iitlinl 

Sirsa 

Diys 

Gills 

Total 

Buys 

Girts 

Ticil 

Boys 

Girls 

— 

Total 

[toys 

Gills 

Total 

Ziao Level 


00.80 

00.50 

00.00 

■\ 

00.00 

1 

00 .(X) 

00.50 

01.40 

00.90 

—— 1 

00.00 

CB.90 

00.05 

Not Achi¬ 
eving MLL 

■ 

61.(X) 

62,70 

.V.80 

.59.6U 

.57.}«) 

.**6.40 

W.70 

60.10 

W.70 

71.90 

71.(U 

Adtievitig 

MIL 

2H.7 

26.10 

27.70 

.36.70 

33.80 

.T5.2() 

.V).70 

28 ..30 

:9.rt) 

2 K.‘K) 

22 .‘X) 

15.40 

Afipniich- 
ing MasUay 

07.10 

12,00 

09.10 

06.70 

06.60 

06.«) 

1 

05.20 


(JO.OO 

04.30 

02.90 

Adiiveing 

Mistuiy 

a).<B 



(0.90 

(X).(X) 

. i 

(0..‘0 

00..30 

a)..5o 

U).40 

00.00 

00.20 











































































Ijicuiionwise levels of Achievctncni iii Malhematics 

Areawise difference on Levels of achievement in malhematics indicated that percentage 
of urban pupiUachieving zero level were higher in HissUrand Kaithal (0.80 to 4.30 respectively) 
than tlicir rural counterparts. While find vtitnessed no pupil achieving zero level either in rural 
or urban Sirsa witnessed the same only in urban area. The percentageofpupils not achieving M LL 
were higher in rural area in the districts of Hissar, Jind and Sirsa whereas reverse was the case 
in KaithaJ. Similarly with respect to achieving MLL (score between 17 to 24%) of urban pupils 
of Hissar. find and Sirsa was higher than iheir rural counleiparis. The reverse was true in lethal. 
On approaching mastery urban pupilswashigherinHissar^ Jind and lowerinkai^anid Sira. 
Interestingly, no urban pupils in Sira could achieve mastery in mathematics. Negligible 
percentage of pupils in both rural and urban areas of the other three districts achieved mastery. 
(Table 3-2-16) 

Table 3^2-16; Percentage of Class V Students Achieving DilTcrenl Levels of 
Achieveniv'it in Mathematics (Local ion wise) 


Ixvel 

Hissar 

Jind 

_!_ 


Sirsa 

Rural 

Urban 


Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Zero Lxvul 

00.40 

00.80 

00.00 

00.00 

00.20 

04..30 

00.70 

00, (X) 

Not Achie¬ 
ving MLL 

63.80 

58.30 

59.50 

50.00 

.59.20 

64.10 

71.30 

69.70 

Achieving 

MLL 

27.30 

29.20 

34.40 

38.70 

30.70 

24.80 

24.20 

30.30 

Approach ing 
Mastery 

08.50 

11.70 

06.00 

09.70 

09.60 

06.00 

03.60 

00.00 

Achieving 

Mastery 

00.00 

00,00 

00.20 

01,60 

00.40 

00.90 

00.20 

00.00 
























































Castewise Levels of Achievement in Mathemalics 

ll was inleresling (n note that no caste group acliievod zero level in Jind. In other three 
districts percentage of OUC pupils achieving zero level was highest followed by SC/ST and 
Others. The percentage of pupils not achieving MLL was highest for SC/ST in Hisar, Kaiihal 
and Sirsa, whereas fur others in Jind. The difference between the OBC and others, however was 
marginal in Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa on ‘not achieving MLL'. Certain interesting features were 
marked under 'achieving MLL' level. Theotherscategoty constituted higher percentage in Hissar 
and Kaithal followed by OBC whereas in Sirsa it was OBC (31.90) followed by Others (26.30) 
and in Jind it was SC/ST (36.90) followed by Others (34.90). Similarly, the percentage of pupils 
approaching mastery was highest among ‘others' categories in Hissar, lethal and Sirsa (11.30%, 
10,30% and 4.70% respectively) followed by OBC (8.70%, 8.20% and 2.20% respectively) 
whereas OBC consliiiitcd highest percentage in Jind (10.90) followed by others (S.90). The 
percentage of SC/ST pupils, appraiching mastery thus, constituted lowest percentage in all the 
fourdisiricis. The percentage of pupilsofeachcastecaiegory achieving mastery were negligible. 
In comparison to Jind, no SDST pupil in other three districts could achieve mastery. Similarly, 
no OEJC pupil in Hissar, Jind and Kaithal and not 'others' category pupil in Hissar and Sirsa could 
achieve mastery in mathematics. (Table 3-2-17) 

Table 3-2-l7:Percenlnge of Class V Students Achieving Diffcmil Levels of 
Acliicvcniciil ill Mntliiiiinitcs (Casicwisc) 


Um:1 

Hiviir 

Jind 

ICiiihal 

Si., j 


GDC 

Olim 

SC/ST 

ODC 

Otlcts 

scysrr 

coc 

eXJus 

SC/ST 

COG 

Others 

ZeroLevd 

B 

G0.80 

00.30 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

(».«) 

02.70 

00.30 

oo;5o 

00.70 

00.40 

Not Achie¬ 
ving MU- 

7230 

6.3.10 

57,70 

3680 

54.50 

B 

H 

57.50 

55.10 

78.90 

64.50 

68 JO 

Achk\ing 

MLL 

22.70 

23.40 

30.70 

36.90 

34.50 

34.90 

20.40 

31.50 

33.20 

\950 

31.90 

26.30 

Appntidiing 

NtuZoy 

01.70 

08.70 

II..10 

05.40 

10.90 

05.90 

06.20 

08.20 

10.50 

01.10 

0120 

04.70 

Achieving 

.MitJoy 

m.ro 

00.00 

00.00 

(0,90 

00.00 

00.40 

(I).00 

00.00 

00.90 

— 

00.00 

00.70 

00.00 










































































Achievement Level of Class 5 Students in 
Mathematics Not Achieving MLL(Caste-wise) 




Correlation Between Mathematics and Language 

A look ai Table 3.2.18 rcvcalctl ihai imtheinaiics :md language performance of Class V 
students were positively related. This indicated that those who performed belter in mathematics 
also did well in language tests. This was true for all districts. Both the dimensions of language 
test (word meaning and reading coiii|prehcnsion) were positively related. A significant positive 
correlation was also marked between mathematics and each area of word meaning and reading 
compre!hension, except the reading comprehenson of title/central idea (RCC). It seems that this 
particular aiva of RCC perhaps was not in accordance with the mental ability of Class V students. 

Table 3.2.]8: Correblion Between Mathematics and Language of Cbiss V Stiidebis 


Language Variables 

HISSAR 

JIND 

KAITHAL 

SIR.SA 

Word Meaning Total 
(TOTI) 

■1 

0.25 

0.34 

0.17 

Word Meaning 
Antonyms (WMA) 

0.27 

0.24 

0.29 

n.i3“ 

Word Meaning 
Synonyms (WMS) 

0.38 

0.18 

0.45 

0.3h 

Reading 

C'oinprchcnsittn Total 
(T()T2) 

()..S.S 

()..!« 

0 45 


Reading 

Comprehension of 
Meaning. In 
Words/Senicnces 
(RC.Vt) 

0.22 

0.9“ 

0.15 

0 .10“ 

Rending 

Comprehension of 
Factual Detail (RCF) 

0.5.5 

0.40 

0.4.1 

0.3:5 

Reading 

Comprehension of 
InfereiKes (RCI) 

0.47 

0.30 

0.39 

0.29 

Reading 

Comprehension of 
Title tVntr.il lilc.i 
iRft I 

0.3 

0.1 

o.x 

0.7 
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Itemwise Performance of Class 5 Students 

Mathematics 



Scof«a ■ 


Content areu : 

Iteiinvls'e profile 

Addilion 

; 1,37 

Sublraclion 

:20,26 

Addilion + Siibiraciion 

:4,27 

Mulliplicaiion 

; 13.16.23 

Division 

; 8.9.3.3.38 

Unitary MeibcxJ 

.12 

Multiples 

:7.10.11,28 29,39 

Decimals 

: 2.I3,30..32.36.40 

Fractions 

9,17.22.31.33,34 

Time 

: 14,21,24 

Weights &. Measures 

: 3..3,18 

Geometry 

: 6,25. 


Fig.28 


s 









































Uemwise Analysis 

The item iuialysis of the 40 items in ihe inaihL-mniics Class V test shovys the variation in 
performance in thedifferent mathematical operations. 18 items were answered correctly by about 
40 percent students. In item number 1.2,4,8,10, .10 and 40 the students have performed much 
better as compared to other items. The most difficult areas were multiplication with zero, 
conversion of weights and measuies and solving problems with descriptive statement. 

Areas nf Difficulty in Mathematics 

The items which weredoneoorrectly by less than 40 per cent children fall in the following 
areas; • ' 


Addition and Subtraction in the same item in statement form. 

Multiplication involving zero as one number 

Conversion of measures .md wcight.s, including volume. 

Fraelion.s (all the .six item.’! wcred«>nc correctly by le.ss llian 
4(1 |KT cent chiUlrcit). 

Addition of standard hours. 

Finding place value of fractions in nuniticrs involving decimals. 
Problems involving LCM. 

Items involving application of mathematical concept to problems 
relating to life. 


•; (I 





SECTION III 


Class 'll Students Characteristics and Achievement 

Id all there were 2642 students in the four districts who were administered the Class 
n tests. These students were selected randomly in classes having more than 20 students. The 
tests (mathematics and language) were administered orally. The responses were noted down 
by the investigators in the coding sheet. 

Gehdenvise, Locationwise and Casiewise Disiribulion 

Table 3.3.1 below indicates that except in the district of Hissar» the girl students 
outnumbered the boys in all other districts and the overaU percentagh of girls in the Class 
II sample students was 54.9 per cent. The Table funher indicates that more than 7B-84 per 
cent of the sampled students were from rural areas and 53.70 per cent belonged to Others 
group castes. In the districts of Hissar and Sirsa the numter of SC/ST students was 
comparatively higher than that in other two districts. 


Table 3.3.1: Distribution of Class II Sample 


Districts 

Boys 

Girls 

Runt) 

Urtnn 

SC/ST 

Others 

His.sar 

3.35 

(.53.90) 

286 

(46.10) 

488 

(78.60) 

1.3.3 

(21.40) 

278 

(44.80) 

.343 

(55.20) 

Jind 

253 

(45.80) 

2 ‘W 

(54.20) 

466 

(84.4U) 

86 

(15.60) 

165 

(29.90) 

.387 

(70.10) 

Kaithal 

294 

(44.20) 


566 

(85.10) 

99 

(14.90) 

199 

(29.90) 

466 

(70.10) 

Sirsa 

214 

(36.10) 

379 

(63.90) 

493 

(83.1(1) 

100 

(16.90) 

275 

(46.40) 

H 


Preschool Experience 

It can be clearly seen from Table 3.3.2 below that the percentage of Class irsiudenls 
with preschool experience is fairly low in all the districts, as in none of the districts the 
number of such students exceed IS per cent and in Kaithal it was reported a mere 6.5 per 
cent. 

Table 3.3.2: Percentage of Class II Students Having Preschool Experience 


Hissar 

Jind 

^ith- 

Sirsa 

11.20 

06.50 

13.70 

14.80 
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The pcrcent;i^e of class repealers was found to be w as Ihc ma' m percentage 
of I'i.iss II rc|}caiers was only 12.5 per cent in the district oI liissar.Thisi' lably because 
of the non detention p<.ilicy being incurrccllly practiced. 


Table 3.J.3: Percentage of Class II Students tVho Repeatcci - •'^ses 


h&Kr 

Jhl 


c 

12 S0 

11.40 

OBJ) 

(9.60 


Age Diaribulion 

In all the districts the majority of students were in the age group of 
good number of students were overaged also. i.c. the age of such student 
is a possibility that about SO per cent of these students were the class repcii 
could be the late adinitters to the school. The percentage of uoderaged 
students ranged from 4.0 per cent in Hissar to 10.6 per cent in Jin^. 


-cars. Fairly 
9 + . There 
and the rest 
iw 6 years) 


Tabic 3.3.4: Agewise Distribution of Class II Students 


Age in 
years 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Below 6 . 

04.90 

06.70 

10.60 

07.10 

7 

43.40 

43.40 

50.20 

.39.40 

8 

.33.50 

.33.60 

26.60 

.35.90 

9 

11.50 

11.10 

09.50 

14.10 

10 

03,70 

02.90 

02.60 

02.90 

II 

01.60 

01.60 

00..30 

00.70 

12 and 
above 

01..30 

00.70 

00.40 

00.00 


Achievement 

.. The quality of ^ching and learning in the early years of child's schcKiling set the 
foundation for the future years. In order to assess the achieve n te n t level of students in 
mathematics and language simple oral tests were administered in the month of November, 
1993. These tests aimed at judging the level of attainments in the first class. 


The test which was administered loClass II students in languageconsisi;of 10 items 
each on letter reading and word reading. Table 3.3.5 shows Ihc content of the l.inguage test. 
The term simple letters used in the table are the letters without any maira. 





Table 3.3.5: Class II Language Test Profile 


Area 

Type of Letter 

Items 

.. 

Simple letters 

9 

Letter Reading 

Sanyukt(Complex)lettcrs 

1 


Total 

10 

1 

1. Word beginning and 
ending without MATRA 

2 

■ 

2. Word beginning 

without MATRA and 
ending with MATRA 

1 

Word Reading 

.3. Word begining letter 
MATRA and ending 
without Matra 

6 


4. Word beginning with 
MATRA and ending letter 
MATRA 

1 


ToUl 

10 


The performance of Class II children in language test on letter and word reading items 
shows that about SO percent have been conecUy attempted. There is no marked difference 
in performance in the four districts. 
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Achievement Level of Class 2 in Language 

(Genderwise) 


r 



o o o c 


Zero Level Not Achieving MLL 

IH Boys Girls 

















Mean scores in letter reading in both boys and girls was almost identical in all the 
districts except in Kaiihal where boys scored comparatively less marks. The table clearly 
indicates that reading words was found more difficult than reading letters as in none of the 
districts the students could read more than 50 per cent words except in the case of the boys 
in Jind. Only in the district of Kaithal mean score of girl students was lightly higher than 
that of'boys. Sirsa reported the lowest mean achievement scores in word among both 

boys and girls. Statistically the mean adiievement was not significant exoe|Ufor letter r^ing 
and word meaning in Jind 


Table 3.3.6: Mean Achievemenl of Class 11 Students In Language (Gendcrwise) 


Language 

Area 

District 

Boys 

• 

Girls 

• 

Total 

Signifi¬ 

cance 

Mean 

— 

SD 

— 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

B 

Letter 

Reading 

Hissar 

06.27 

03..33 

■ 

03.47 

06.23 

03.40 

No 

Jind 

06.91 

03.31 

06.04 

03.64 

.06.43' 

03.52 

Yes 

Kaithal 

05.84 

03.74 

06.37 

03.48 

06.14 

0.3.60 

No 

Sirsa 

06.60 

03.16 

06.20 

03.43 

06.35 

03..34 

No 

Word 

Reading 

Hissar 

04.48 

03.95 

IQH 

6186 

04.39 

03.92 

No 

Jind 

05.08 

04.06 

04.28 

04.11 

04.63 

04.10 

Yes 

Kaithal 

04.43 

04.22 

04.59 

■ 

04.52 

04.08 

No 

Sirsa 

03.99 

03.72 

03.75 

03.87 

03.84 


No 
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In Iciter reading there was nut much difference in the pcrfarmance of urban and rural 
students, although except in the district of Jind the urbiin 'students scored better than their 
rural counterparts. Urban students of His.sar reported the highest mean achievement score. 

In case of word meaning the mean score was in favour of urban students in Hissar 
and Sirsa whereas il favoured rural students in other two districts. The performance in word 
reading was reported lowest from the urban students of Jind closely followed by the rural 
students of Sirsa. Statistically the mean achievement was not significant for Kaith^ and Sirsa 
in letter reading and Kaithal in word reading 

Table 3 J.7: Mean Achievement of Class II Students in Language (Locationwise) 


Lincuape 

Area 

Diulrict 

Rural 

U rhan' 

iM 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Lcllcr 

Rcadinp 

Hittar 

mai 

03 M 

07 J7 

02.27 

\ Ck 

JinJ 

06.62 

0J.37 

03.33 

04.12 

Yei 

Kiilhal 

■msi 

03.66 

06.32 

03.26 

No 

Sirai 

06.24 

03.34 

06.IS 

03.29 

No 

Wo ril 
Rcatlini: 

Hiliir 

04.07 

03.91 

03.S> 

03.75 

Yea 

Jind' 

04.a2 

04,01 

03.51 

04.12 

Yea 

Kaithal. 

04 . $S 

04. 1 1 

04.33 

03.92 

No 

Sirki 

03..19 

0.3,74 

03 07 

0? 9S 

Yea 


Talile 3.3.8: Mean Achicvciiiviit of Class II Studems In Language (Caslewlse) 


Lnngunge 

Area 

District 

SC/ST 

Others 

Signifi¬ 

cance 

Me.w 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Letter 

Reading 

Hissar 

06,30 

03.33 

06.17 

03.46 

No 

Jind 

05.S6 

03.77 

06.67 

03.38 

Yes 

Kaiiho! 

03.67 

03.83 

06.34 

03.49 

Yes 

Sim 

06 2‘> 

03.33 


03.34 

No 

Word 

Reading 

Hissar 

04. OX 

03.78 

04 65 


No 

Jind 

04.17 

04.19 

04.83 

04.06 

No 

Kaithal . 

04.02 

04.11 

04.73 

04.06 

No 

Sirsa 

03.56 

03.70 

04.08 

ISEl 

No 


No major significance in the mean achievement was noticed among different caste 
group students, although the category of students belonging to the'others' group performed 
slightly better than students belonging to SC/ST group in both letter reading and word 
r>ading. The only exception being Hissar where mean scores of SC/ST students was higher 
in letter reading lest. 
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Word Reading - Content Area Analysis 

In order lo assess the competencies according lo the nature of content of items given 
in the ten word reading items a detailed analysis was undertaken. 


Table 3.3.9: Languace Test: Content Analysis 



AREA 

ITEMS 

A 

Letter Reading 

_:_ 


I. Simple letter 


B. 

Word Reading 



1. Word begining and ending with 
letters without ‘Matra* 

2 items 


2. Words begining with letter 
with' matra' ending with letter 
with matni. 

1 item 


.1. Wttrd begining with "matra* 
and ending with letter without 
•Matra' 

6 items 


4. Word Begining with "matra* 
and ending with matra 

1 items 
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Table J.3.10: Mciiii Acliieveniriit of Class II Sliidciils on \Vur<ls Uc{;iiiiiig and 
Fliidiiii; willi [^eltei-s viiIkhiI Malm 


District 


D 

G 

R 

U 

SC7ST 

Others 

Hissar 

Mean 

04.48 

04.29 

04.07 

05.58 

04.08 

04.65 

SD 

03.95 

03.88 

03.90 

03.75 

03.78 

04.02 


Mean 

05.08 

04.28 

04 82 

03.58 

04.17 

04.83 

Jino 

SD 

04.06 

04.11 

04 08 

04.12 

04.19 

04.06 

Kaiihal 

Mean 

04 43 

04.59 

04..“i 5 

04 32 

04.02 

04.72 

SD 

04 22 

03 08 

04 11 

03 02 

04 11 

n.^ P'. 

Sirsa 

Mean 

03.99 

03.74 

03.58 

05 07 

03.55 

04 07 

SD 

03.72 

03.87 

03.74 

03.95 

03.70 

03 90 


The Table 3.3.10 above shows that the perrormance in the two words starting and 
ending with simple letters boys performed better than girls in all the districts except in 
Kaiihal. The children in vtrban areas of Hissar and Sirsa have performed better than their 
counterparts in the rural areas. The reverse trend is seen in Jind and Kaiihal. ('hildren 
belonging to .SC7.ST have scored-lower than others in all the districts. 


Table 3.3.11: Mean Achicveiiiciit of CIilss II Sliidviils on VVurd.s llcgininc svilh 

Letter Mild Ending with Muirsi 


District 


B 

G 

R 

U 

SC/ST 

Others 

Total 

Hissar 

Mean 

00.43 

00 38 


00 53 


00.42 

00.41 

SD 

00.50 

00 49 

0049 

00 50 

00 49 

00.49 

00.49 


Mean 

00.54 

00.44 

00,50 

00.37 

00 44 

00,51 

00.48 

JincJ 

SD 

00,50 

00.50 


00.49 

00 50 

00.50 

00 50 


Mean 

00.41 

00.39 

00.38 

00.50 

00.36 

00.43 

00.40 

^nlll mI 

— 

00.49 

00.49 

00.49 

00,50 

00 48 

00.50 

00 49 


Mean 

00.45 

00.45 

00.46 

00 40 

00 43 

00.46 

00 45 

oirsa 

SD 

00 50 

00 50 

00 50 

00 49 

00 SO 

00 50 

OC 50 
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In case of the perforiiiancciil'childrcnonthe words starting and ending with a maira, 
boys and girls have shown an exactly similar performance in Kaithal, whereas boys have 
scored over the girls in Hissar, Jind and Sirsa. The rural sample has done belter than urban 
in Jind and Kaithal. However, this is not the case in Hissar and Sirsa. Here ihe urban sample 
has done better than the rural. The SC/ST have performed lower than others in all the 
districts. 


Table 3.3.12: Mean Achievement of Class II Students on Word Beginning with 


District 


B 

G 

R 

U 

SC/ST 

Others 

Total 

Hissar 

Mcm 

<H.4S 

04J9 

04.07 

05.57 

ESI 


04.39 

SD 

03.95 

03.U 

03.90 

03.75 

03.78 

04.02 

03.92 

Jind 

Mean 

0.5 HR 

n4.2t 

04.11 

U3..58 

04.17. 

04.83 

04.63 

SD 

(14 1)6 

04.11 

04,07 

Of 12 

04.19 

04.06 

04.10 

Kaithal 

Mean 

(J4 43 

(14.59 

04.55 

04.33 

04.02 

04.72 

04.51 

SD 

04.42 

03.98 

04.11 

03.92 

04.11 

04.06 

04.08 

Sirsa 

Mean 

02.14 

02.04 

01.92 

02.81 

01.81 

02.24 

02.07 

SD 

02 .Ill 

02.37 

02.28 

02.53 

02.29 

02 38 

02.3.5 


For (he .six items starting with inalra and ending with simple letter boys have done 
beticr than girls in the districts of Hissar, Jind and Sirsn. The total performance of the six 
words shows a similar |)erformance in the disiricis of Hissar, Jind and Kaithal. The 
performance is lower in the district of Sirsa. In Kaithal girli have done slightly beticr. When 
comparing the performance of rural and urban children it is evident that rural children have 
done belter in Jind and Kaithal. The urban children have performed better than rural children 
in Hissar and Sirsa. The SC/ST children have done lower than the other children in all the 
districts. 


Table 3-3-13: Mean Acliievcmeiil of Class II Sliideiits on Words Beginlng with 

Matra and Ending Willi Maira 


Di>ii ici 


It 


K 

11 

Sf/ST 

'( idierN 

TtKal 

1 lis.'ior 

Mean 

(K).44 

00 3H 

00.38 

00.53 

00.42 

00.40 

(K>4| 

.SD 


00.49 

00.49 

00.50 

00.50 

00.49 

00.49 

Jiiul 

Mean 

00.44 

0031 

00 36 

(10.3H 


00.38 

00 37 

.SD 

00.50 

wtmm 

BI3II 

00.49 

wmm 

00.49 

0().4H 

Kniihal 

Mean 

00.44 

00.41 

00 43 

00,40 

00.38 

00.44 

00.42 

SD 

IKI SO 

tX) 49 

00 SO 

(X1.49 

(X)49 

(HI.SO 

IX) 5(1 

Sirsa 

Mc.-iii 

IK) 44 

INI 32 

00 35 

lH)47 

-1X1.33 

(X)4I) 

(HI 37 

SD 

(K) 50 

(Kl 47 

(Kl 4H 

(10 5i) 

(KI47 

(HI 4') 

(KI4K 
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Itemwise Performance of Class 2 students 
in Language - Letter Reading 



Pig. 34 


Itemwise Performance of Class 2 Students 
in Language - Word Reading 



Fig. 35 


















In the three words starting and ending with maira the total performance is same in 
the districts of Jind and Sirsa. It is however lower than Hissarand Kaithal, where also there 
is a marginal difference. The boys have done belter than girls in aD the districts. Comparing 
the performance of rural and urban sample the performance in Kaithal district is higher in 
rural sample. However, in Hissar, Jind and Sirsa the urban saoqdes performance is better. 
The SC/ST have performed lower in all the four districts. 

Item wise Analysis 

A. Leiirr Rcddinfi 

The item analysis of the ten letters responded orally help to point, out four items in 
which less than 40 per cent students gave correct responses. 

B. Wiird Reodinf' 

The item analysis of tire ten words shows that wmtls begining and eiuling with maira 
IHise a siTOcillc prohlem. 

The arca.s of diirieully in liicraey were; 


1, Letter a. t- and afl 

2. (a) Words begining with maira 

(b) Words begining and ending with matra 





Although the gcndcrwise mean nchicvcmcnl score, as reported earlier could be called 
as stiisfactory perl'ormance but still a sizable number of pupils could not read even a single 
letter. In all districts except Kaithal there were mure girl students in this category than boys. 
The niaxinium (40%) reported frvun Sirsa. Apart from these IB to 23 per cent could not 
achieve MLL in letter reading. The percentage of students who had achieved mastery level 
ranged from 18.7 per cent in Sirsa to 30.2 per cent in Jind. 

In comparison to the letter reading less percentage of students scored zero in word 
reading test. Surprisingly percenuge of students who achieved masterly level in word 
meaning were more than those achieving in letter reading, with boys of Jind topping this list. 


Table 3.3.14: Percentage of Class II Students Achieving Different Levies of 
Achicveiiiriit in Language (Localioiiwise) 




HOiT 

-1 

Jitl 

" ” 

Kathil 

Sis 

Aicb 

Ll\U 



Tcri 


Giii 

Tori 

Bess 

Cak 

Tori 

Bess 

Gris 

Tcri 


ZooLevd 

2030 

3320 

3IJ0 

26S0 

3600 

3230 

3640 

3230 

34.10 

3180 

40.10 

37.10 


Not r\clii>ing 
ML 

H30 

lOH) 

■ 

19.7) 

1780 

I8C0 

1720 

1850 

\m 

IS 7) 

21.40 

2290 

lilM 

Koilitg 

/NdicsiV 

ML 

■ 

lOS) 

lUU) 

lit HO 

a)7) 

077) 

Of).7) 

il40 

(»I0 

0840 

(S4() 

Itl4l) 


Approdir^ 

Meaoy 

11.00 

14.00 

12«J0 

00.00 

1210 

II10 

1000 

1140 

1120 

1640 

1080 

1280 


Adicviig 

MsKiy 

26.00 

227) 

2410 

35.00 

2640 

H 

B 

2630 

27.7) 

1780 

1930 

18.7) 


ZonlAd 

1400 

1640 

I.MO 

1220 

167) 


1980 

1480 

17.00 

1030 

15.80 

1380 


NctAdiniig 

NIL 

MOD 

1120 

11.40 

00.00 

1620 

13.40 

15.00 

_1 

1280 

1380 

11.70 

1000 

10.60 

Wbd 

Resdng 

Adieev^ 

ML 

13.7) 

10.80 

1240 

0750 

0020 

(£40 

1 

09.10 

(7720 

1Q7) 

1240 

1180 


AppRadii^ 

Ntaoy 

26.60 

2ax 

27.40 

21.10 

17.80 

1920 

HS 

2020 

2030 

3180 

2830 

297) 


Adiecvi! 

Ntnux' 

.Via) 

..33, 



•U)JD 

-«2D 

.397) 



B 

3320 

3410 
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Table 3.3.15: Percentage of Class II Students Achieving Dirferent-Levels of 
Achievement in Language (Locationwise) 


Language 

Area 

Level 


Xind 

_ 

Kaithal 

_ 

Sirsa 

_ 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Letter 

Reading 

Zoo Load 

18.40 

03.00 

BO 

wm 

BO 

0930 

14.40 

11.00 

Not Achieving 
NtL 

1170 

06.80 

1450 

07.10 

13.30' 

1630 

10.80 

10.00 

Achieving 

NIL 

1200 

10.50 

0850 

B 

07.30 

07.00 

12.60 

08.00 

Approaching 

Maaery 

24.00 

39.80 

20.10 


19.50 

__ 

25.60 

3020 

27.00 

Achieving 

Masury 


39.80 

4S.I0 

39.40 

B 

41.90 

3200 

44.00 

Word 

Reading 

ZooLevd 

J.V.SO 

15.00 

29.70 

4750 

34.10 

3370 

ESI 

26.00 

Not Acliicving 
MIL 

2070 

24 80 

19.10 

1620 

17.40 

20.90 

23 70 

1900 

Adueving 

MIL 

1000 

09.80 

08.00 

B 

09.20 

08.10 

0830 

0900 

Approadiing 

Misiciy 

11.00 

16.50 

1100 

06.10 

B 

IS.I0 

1220 

16.00 

Achieving 

Masuiy 

21.00 

33.80 

31.30 

2420 

28.80 

2210 

16l40 

30.00 


In all ihc ilisiricis except Jind the percentage of students who could not read even a 
single letter were more in rural areas. The maximum percentage (31 ..3%) of students scoring 
.zero were reponed from urban areas of Jind. A sizable number of pupils achieved mastery 
in letter reading, with urban areas reported higher percentage of such students, except in the 
district of Jind. 

Rural areas of all the districts except Jind reported a large percentage of students who 
had scored zero in word reading. While in the district of Jind 41.4 per cent of the urban 
students were unable to read even a single word. In Hissar and Sirsa more urban students 
achieved masterly level than their rural coiinierpans whereas it was opposite in the case of 
Jind atid Kaiihal. 
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Table 3.3.16: Pcrcciiliigc of Class II Sliidciits.Achieving Different Levels of 
Achievciiiciit on Lsiiignngc (Castcwise) 


Langauge 

Level 

Missar 

Jind 

Kailhal 

Sirsa 

Area 

SC/S 

Others 

SC/S 

Others 

SC/S 

Others 

SC/S 

Others 


Zero Level 

14.70 

I.V50 

20.10 

12.40 

23 60 

14.20 

14.20 

13.50 


Not Achie¬ 
ving MLL 

10.40 

12.20 

16.10 

12.20 

12.10 

14.50 

10.50 

10.70 

Letter 

Rending 

Achieving 

MLL 

II 90 

12.80 

08.00 

OR 60 

09 10 

06 50 

13 80 

10 10 

Approach¬ 
ing Mastery 

30.20 

25 10 

14.10 

21 .50 

15.80 

22..50 

28 00 

31.10 


Achieving 

Mastery 

32.70 

34.40 

41.70 

45.30 

39.40 

42.40 

33.50 

34,60 


Zero Level 

31.30 

30.90 

39.20 

29 40 

41.80 

30.70 

39,30 

35.20 


Not Acitie- 
ving MLL 

24K0 

19.00 

17.60 

19 10 

14 50 

19 40 

23 30 

22 60 

Wort! 

Reading 

Achieving 

MLL 

10,40 

09,60 

07.00 

07 90 

10 30 

08.50 

08.70 

08 20 

Approach¬ 
ing Mastery 

12.90 

12.80 

08.50 

12,20 

09.70 

11.90 

12.70 

12.90 


Achieving 

Mastery 


27,70 

27.60 

31.30 

23.60 


16.00 

21.10 


The easiewisc data indicates that other category pupils faired well than the SC/ST 
students at almost all levels ofachievement in both letter reading and word reading. The data 
also reveals that irrespective of caste more students achieved mastery level in letter reading 
than in word reading. 












































































Table 3.3.17: Matheitialics Test Profile 


Area 

- • 

Type of numbers 

Items 

Small and Large 
Numbers 

1. Pairs of one digit 
numbers 

1 

2. Pairs of two digit 
numbers 

4 

3 Pairs of two digit and 
one digit numbers 

I 

Adilllinii 

1 Addition of two one digit 
numbers 

• 

2 

2 Addition of one digit 
number to zero 

1 

3 Addition of zero to one 
digit number 

1 

Subtraction 

1 Involving two one digil 
numbers 

3 

2. Involving same one digit 
numbers 

1 

Total 

14 


The numeracy lesi consisicdof 14 iiems, out of which six were on number recognition 
and four each on addition and subtraction. 
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THhIe 3.3.18: Mmii ArliicvoiiK'iil uf Class II Stii(|cnLs in Malheiiialics (GenderH'isr) 


Area 

District 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Signifi¬ 

cance 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Number 

Recogni' 

lion 

Hissai 

04.07 

01.82 

03.63 

01 92 

03 87 

01.88 

Yes 

Jind 

02.02 

01 00 

01.83 

01 00 

01.91 

01.00 

No 

Kailhal 

B 

01.80 

03.89 

01 72 

03.94 

01.76 

No 

Sirsa 

03.92 

01,70 

03.39 

01 96 

03 .58 

01.88 

No 

Addition 

and 

Subtract¬ 

ion 

llissnr ' 

0.t H5 

0.VI9 

04 31 

0,3 14 

04 10 

03 17 

B 

Jind 

04.13 

03.23 

03.16 

03 08 

03 59 

03 18 

No 

Kailhal 

04.46 

03.18 

04.08 

0.3 1.5 

04.27 

03 17 

No 

Sirsa 

01.99 

01.70 

01.54 

01.62 

01.70 

01.66 

No 


The Table 3.3.18 clearly indicates that there is insignificant difference in the mean 
achievement of boys and girls in the maihematics test. In number recognition the average 
marks scored by the students was above SO per cent in all the districts except find which 
reported an average score 2 out of 6 and I out of 6 in boys and girls, respectively. 

In addition and subtraction :he mean achievement score in Sirsa was very low (1 out 
of 8) among both boy and girl students whcreiis in other districts the average was 3-4. 
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Achievement Level of Class 2 in 
Addition Sc Subtraction (Gendervrise) 



Hiiaar Jind KaiUial SirM Hitiar Jind Kailhsl Sir* 

Zero Lerel Achierinf MLL 

HB Bojs Girls 


































Th«; Class 11 sIuiIl'iiIs pcrlnniicd holier in nuinber recognilion losl Ilian in addition and 
Mihlraclion, as llic ^)crccnlago of siudonis who .worcd zero was very low in numher 
rccognilion icsl but more suidcnis achieved mastery in addition and siibtraciion lesi- More 
boys achieved mastery level than the girls siudeiiis in both the tests. 


Table 3.3.21: Percentage of Cinss II Students Achieving Different Levels of 


Achicveiiient'in Mntliciiiiiiics (CeiidcrurLsc) 


Ana 

LavI 

Hissnr 

JytJ 

KaiJul 

Sirsn 

Das 

Gris 

TetJ 

Das 

Grl-i 

Tocil 

Dins 

Girls 



CilrLc 

TiXal 

NittiiKr 

iiimi 

ZonLAcI 

ori.no 

()K,70 

07.20 

07.10 

tW.TQ 

OH Ml 

()fi70 

0f).70 

06 70 

04 20 

11.30 

OXXO 

NoiAdiie- 

vingMLL 

kilO 

21 (VI 

IH.4fl 

IX.40 

22.‘X) 

20‘VI 

I3(X) 

II.XO 

12.30 

I6.H0 

20 30 

l‘< 10 

Advcviitg 

MIL 

2X 10 

31 .Ml 

2ori(l 

2‘>.T(» 

i; 111 

\\ III 

37 20 

J2 XO 

40(Vi 

■ 

.34 .30 

,35 (,(1 

ing 

2(1(10 

KiXd 

1X5(1 



13 III 

1540 

ir. ’() 

|5X(I 

IX 711 

14X0 

m 

AdkAiiig 

Mxtfuy 

20‘X» 

22 (V) 

‘2(1,20 

34.40 

2021) 

2b 50 

2H in 

22 (i0 

15 20 

22 40 

l‘)3o 

2040 

.'\lllllUV1 

aril 

Subsux- 

ben 

ZcniLirvd 

24.^ 

2M3(I 

2(1.20 

2fi.50 

36 10 

31 ‘XI 

ri70 

26.30 

15,(V) 

20.00 

41 70 

3710 

Not Adiic- 
siitgMLL 

I.VWI 

lONI 

I7.(i0 

16.30 



l.■'(X) 

1(120 

14 70 

22.40 


21 20 

Adiicviiig 

MIL 

12X0 

11,5(1 

12.20 

15.00 



D 

16,.50 

16.10 

i.s.yo 

13 2(1 

i4:ii 

Appnndi*ing 

Masuay 

13.40 

OX.TU 

11.30 

■ 

00.70 

0920 

10.30 

00.40 

09.80 

07.50 

05.50 

0620 


3340 

3I.H 

32.70 

33.70 

2020 

2620 

3760 

31.60 

34.80 

1520 

1900 

■ 







































































































































Fig. 3 7 




































■ The Class 11 siuilciuspcrrurmed hctlcr in number recoj;nition lest than in addition and 
subtriiciion, as ihc porecntaj;c ol sUidcnIs who scored zero was very low in number 
recognition lest but more students achieved mastery in addition and subtraction test. More 
boys achieved mastery level than the girls students in both the tests. 


Table 3.3.21: Percentage of CIsiss II Sludeiils Achieving DilTerent Levels of 
AchlevLiiiiiil in Malliciiiiiiics (Genderwise) 


.Ann 

Usd 

Hissar 

Jiitl 

Kailhal ■ 

_ 

Das 

arts 

TrtJ 

Das 

atis 

Tual 

Dins 

arts 

Tcul 

Das 

Giiis 

Titil 

NiuiiIkt 

Husyjii.N- 

■UIOI 

ZeroLnd 

OrrdO 

tW.70 

07.20 

07.10 

(W.70 

OXfiO 

06 70 

(Jf.TO 

0670 

04.20 

II .30 

OX XU 

Not Adiiu- 
viitgMLL ' 

IhIO 

21 m 

1X40 

)X40 

22.‘X) 

201X1 

11(10 

MHO 

1230 

16.80 

2030 

19 10 

Achieving 

MIL 

2it|0 

■ 

2‘i(.(t 

2‘>?0 

32 .'0 

3IUI 

37 20 

42 XO 

40(M) 

37.‘X) 

.34 .30 

35 «i 

Aipnodi- nig 
Mmco' 

2(11X1 

hiXd 

IH NO 

IIMXI 

14X0 

1.310 

1540 

16 21) 

15X0 

1X70 

14X0 

|6 2u 

1 

Adueving 

Niblas' 

2<i'X) 

22 (XI 

20.20 

3440 

20.20 

26.50 

2X.I0 

22/<0 

1520 

2240 

10.30 

2040 

.Aikbtk^i 

:id 

Subiuac- 

ikn 

ZcmLrvd 

245U 

2K3t) 

2020 

20,50 

3(i.l0 

31 ‘X) 

23.70 

26.30 

25 01) 

29.00 

41.70 

37.10 



l‘ifO 

I7«> 

l()3U 

B 

to 10 

13(X) 

1620 

1470 

' 

22.40 

20«) 

21 20 

Adiicvii^g 

MLL 

I2.W1 

11.50 

1220 

15.(X) 

B 

1370 

B 

16.50 

16.10 

I5,5» 

1320 

|42U 

Approodv-iuB 

Maoiay 

I3.<M) 

■ 

1 


W.7D 

B 

10.30 

09,40 

09JO 



06.20 

. 

Adiievrg 

Mastsy 

33.40 


32.70 

33.70 

20J0 

2S20 

37.60 


34JO 

2520 

I90Q 

2120 



































































































































Areas of Difficulty in Sumeracy 

The Class II stiideiils encoiinlered spectftc problems in nimiencv which arc as 
fullows. 

1. Identification of level number in a double digit numben 

2. Adding zero to a numbr and adding a number to zero 

3 Subtraction of the same miinber from itself 

4. The concept of zero 
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Areas of Difficulty in Siimeracy 

> 

The Class II sludeiils encauniered specific problems in numeracy which are as 
follows. 

1 Ideniirication of level number in a double digit numbers 

2. Adding zero to a numbr and adding a number to zero 

3. Subtraction of (he same niiinber from itself 

4. The concept of zero 
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SECTION IV 


The Dropouts 

During the research the field investigators svere able to meet 329 dropouts which is 
about half of the targeted number the study intended to cover. These dropouts were 
interviewed in all the four sampled districts. The ideritification posed to be a difncult task 
as it was evident right from the pilot testing st^e of the study that schools did not monitor 
dropouts and were thttsunable to provide much useful information. The investigators faced 
an uphill task in kfatnifying the drofKMits as oAcn they were not available at the given 
addresses. This was because either they were away at work all day or were no longer staying 
there. 

Gendenvise Distributiom 

Gender distribution in the sample of dn^uls confirms that more girl dropout at the 
primary school stage than boys. (Table 3.4.1). However, the enrolment shows more girls 
are in classes one and two in all the districts except Sirsa. The number gradually decreases 
in the subsequent primary classes. The classwise repetition emerged as one of the most 
important factors for student dropouts from schools (Tables 3.4; 14 and 3.4.15) 

Table 3.4.1: Percentage Distribution of Dropouts (Gehderwise) 


Dislricl 

boys 

Girls 

liissnr 

43.7 

.50 3 

Jiiul 

30.0 

09 7 

Kaiihal 

35,7 

64.3 

Sirsa 

40.6 

59.4 


Areawisc Distribution 


When looking at areawisc distribution of dropouts, it is seen that more students from 
rural schools dropped out than from urban SChixils. This should however be considered with 
camion because it is more difncult to trace dropout students in urban areas than in villages. 

Table 3.4.Z: Percentage Distribution of Dropouts (Loralionwisc) 


District 

Rural 

Urban 

Hissar 

75.5 

23 5 

Jind 

95.5 

hbshi 

K.Vnhal 

85 7 

14 3 

Sir.sa 

OK 7 
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Fig. 38 


Percentage Distribution of Dropouts 
(Locationwise) 
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Hiftur JInd Kalthal Slraa 


Rural tAWSl Urban 
Fig. 39 
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Percentage Distribution of Dropouts 

(Castewise) 



Kaithal 


Skaa 


3C 3T 1 I OBC ^3 Othara 


Fig. 40 


Agewise Distribution of Sampled Dropouts 



HlaSBf 


Kalthal 


Slrsa 
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Fig. 41 
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C'asicwise Oistrihution 


The clrt)|Kiiii children were asked alMuii their' caste iliinii{! the interview by. 
investi<;:ilors. 'I'he inlentinn was In see it'the ejTeci nl their ilisadvanla^eiuis status in (lie 
society was I'eli on their eiliicatinn. 1'his analysis shows that more studciKs belonging to SC 
t]ro(i|ieii out in Ksiilhal and Sirsii asconipttn^ to the ST/OB('/Otliers. A reverse trend was 
the case emerging in Hissar and Jind. 


Table 3.4.3: Percentage Distribution of Dropouts (Castewise) 


District 

SC 

ST 

OBC 

Others 

Hi.ssar 

37.0 

5 9 

15.1 

42 0 

Jind 

2S S 

0 0 

IK.2 

53.0 

Kaiihnl 

3')3 

5 4 

17 9 

37.5 

Sirsa 

.so.o 

1 


.11.3 


Agewise Distribution 

The .ige distrihtition of sampled dro|io(its shows that almost ihree-fourth of the 
identined sjunptc wore farnliovc (he average age lor Class V in the three districts ot' Missar, 
Sirsji and Kaithttl. In Jind. almost half were above age. Tahle,V4.4 below indicates that there 
Wits no child in the age group (S-‘)) in Sir.sa. The overage m the sample is a pointer towarils 
two |H’ssil)ilitie.s. Unecoiild be (he late Itegiiiingol rormal scluHiliiig. while the other reason 
could be altrilniled to failure in the early classes. The survey suggests the later to he ihe 
contributing factor. This class reiietition can be seen from Tables .1.4. l.T and 3.4.14. 

Tiihic 3.4,4: AgewLsc Distribution of Saiiipird Dropouts 



His.snr 

Jind 

Kiniihal 

Sirsa 

8-9 

05.00 

15.00 

03.60 

03.00 

10-12 

years 

57,20 

55.20 

54.50 

21.90 

Above 12 
years 

m 

S3 

41.90 

75.10 
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Head of the Family 

In accordance with the Tamily structure in our country the head of the family is the 
father. The analysis of data reveals that this is also the case in all the districts of the sampled 
d'^opouts. 

Table 3.4.5; Head of the Family of Dropouts 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Father 

89.10 

83.30 

86.60 

90.60 

Mother 

05.90 

01.50 

07.10 

06.30 

Other 

04.20 

1S.20 

06.30 

03.10 


Oecupationui. Status of Parents 

A look at the occupational status of fathers ot dropouts reveals that around 60 percent 
fathers are involved in agricultural work with the percentage being higher in rural areas, as 
compared to urban areas. There is no marked difference visible in caslewise comparison. 
(Table 3.4.6). 

Tiihle 3.4.6; Occiipiilioitiil stuliis of the fiilhers of Dropoiil.s 


District 


Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Hissitr 

Agricultural 

64.30 

28.60 

.56.320 

Non- 

Agricultural 

35.70 

71.40 

4.3.70 

Jind 

AgricuUural 

60.30 

100.00 

61.10 

Non- 

Agricultural 

39.70 

00.00 

38.90 

Kaithal 

Agricullunil 

68.80 

06.30 

59. W 

Non- 

Agricviltural 

31.20 

92.70 

40.10 

Sirsa 

Agricultural 

51.80 

30.00 

65.60 

Nun- 

Agricultural 

48.20 

70.00 

.14.40 





Like ihc imdiiion in our cfuiniry most nunhcrs of the dru|X)Ui. children arc involved 
in household work. A sm:ill percentage however, is involved in agriculliiral work al.so. 

Tiililc 3.4.7: Occupalioiial Stains or the iiiollicrs or Dropoiils 


District 

Occupation 

.-Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Hissar 

Household 

82.40 

75.00 

80.70 

Agricultural 

11.00 

14,30 

11.70 

Skilled 

03.1^0 

00.00 

02.50 

Unskilled 

03..30 

00.70 

00.80 

Jind 

Household 

81.00 

100.00 

81.80 

Agricultural 

11,10 

00.00 

10.60 

Skilled 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Unskilled 

03.20 

00.00 

03.00 

Kaiihal 

Household 

7.5.10 

68.10 

70.50 

Agriciilturnl 

.10.00 

19.30 

17.10 

Skilled 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Unskilled 

05.00 

01.40 

02.70 

Sirsa 

Household 

86.40 

70.00 

81.30 

Agricultural 

09.10 

10.00 

09.40 

Skilled 

00.00 

10.00 

0.3.10 

Unskilled 

(M.50 

10.00 

06.30 
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Educational Status of Parents 

The ubie below reveals that more than 50 per cem of ihe faihers of dropout children 
were illiterate with highest (73-2'7r) in Kaiihal. In the case of mothers the illiteracy rate is 
very much higher. 


Table 3.4.8: Educational Status of Parents 


■DiVrici 


Father 

Mother 

Hissnr 

Illiterate 

.58.00 

-84.90 

Literate 

37.80 

10.90 

Jiitil 

Illiterate 

.5(1.11) 

92.40 

Literate 

40.90 

04.50 

Kniihiil 

Illiterate 

7.3.:o 

92.90 

Literate 

19.60 

06.00 

Sirsa 

Illiterate 

56.-30 

93.80 

Literate 

40.70 

06,20 




Mnjorily ordropuiils in Hiss.ir, Jindand Kniihal had ihe same medium of instruction 
as their mother longue. It was seen that in .Sirsa only one third of the dropouts had the same 
medium of instruction. An indept study can be done to examine this phenomenon in tbis 
district.(Table 3.4.9) 

Table 3.4.9: Medium of liislnictioii of Dropouts in Schools Ltisl Allciidcd 


District 

Medium of InslructicMi 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

HLSSAR 

Not Alicnded any School 

41 

(7il.8U) 

50 

(74.60) 

91 

(76.50) 

Mother Toiitiiic 

1 1 

(21 20) 

14 

(20.90) 

25 

(21.00) 

Other Tliaii Mollicr 
Tongue 

oo.on 

4 

(04.50) 

(02.50) 

Total 

52 

(43,70) 

67 

(56.30) 

1 19 

(100.00) 

JIND 

Not AUciHlcd any School 

15 

(75.00) 

38 

(H2.60) 

53 

(83.3(1) 

Mother Tongue 

4 

(20 00) 

6 

(1300) 

III 

(15 211) 

Other Tli:iii Mother 
Tongue 

1 

(1)5 (III) 

2 

(04 411) 

3 

(04 5(1) 

Total 

20 

(.3(1 .to) 

4f. 

(69 7(1) 

i>6 

(1(111.00) 

KAITHAL 

Not Attended any Scliool 

32 

(HO.OO) 

62 

(H6.I0) 

94 

(83.9(1) 

Mother Tongue 

6 

(15,00) 

K 

(11.10) 

14 

(12.50) 

Other Than Mother 
Tongue 

2 

(5IMIU) 

2 

(02 Kli) 

4 

(03.60) 

Total 

411 

(35.711) 

72 

(64 311] 

1 12 

(1(10.00) 

SIR.SA 

Not Attended any School 

5 

(38.50) 

6 

(41 60) 

1 1 

(34.40) 

Mollicr Tongue 

4 

(3(1 8U) 

6 

(31 60) 

10 

(31 30) 

Other Than Moittcr 
Tongue 

4 

(311.811) 

7 

(36 811, 

1 1 

(34 4(1) 

Total 

13 

(40 60) 

19 

(59 4(1) 

32 

(1 IK) (III) 
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Nutrition and Health Status 

Almost all the dropouts rcporiixl getting all three meals daily in all the districts. In 
Jind 10.6percent d-.opouts said that they gettheariemoon meal sometimes and 3.6pe;raetit 
never get the morning meal in Sirsn. Like the students of Class V in the sample, the drtqiouls 
in the four districts enjoy a good health status with only a small percentage reported fever 
in the district of Sirsa (Table 3.4.10) 

liable 3.4.10: Nulritioiul Status of Dropouts 



Hnsar 

Jind 


M 

A 

E 

M 

A 

E 

Always 

97..S0 

99.20 

98.30 

90.90 

89.40 

93.90 

Somelime!. 

02.50 

UO.80 

iinCTM 


10.60 

06.10 

Never 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

log 

00.00 


K:tilhj| 

Sirsa 


M 

A 

E 

M 

A 

E 

Always 

93.80 


100.00 

93.80 

93.80 

100.00 

.Simieiiino 

0.5.40 

04..50 

00.00 

00.00 

03.10 

00.00 

Ncvi-r 

tXl.KO 

02.70 

00.00 

0(1.30 

O.t.lO 

00.00 


M =‘Mi)i»ing, 4= Ajttrnoon, Kvtning 


A very small percentage of the children have any disability except in the district of 
Jind where 6.1 per cent h.^ve nrihupedic disability (Table 3.4.11). 

Tiible 3.4.11: Health Status of Sample Pupils 


liiipiiinncni 

Di.sirici 

IlisMf 

Jind 

Kviihal 

Sina 

Vision 

02.50 

01.50 

00.00 

00.00 

Itciirins 

0t.70 

O.vOO 

00.90 

03.10 

Sfveeh 

02.30 

00.00 

02.70 

03.10 

Limbs 

02..50 

06.10 

01.80 

00.00 

Frvef 

0240 

04.50 


13.60 

AsthjiiiJ 

01.70 

01..50 

00.90 

03.10 

[>iarri>hovj 

00.80 

01 .50 

00.90 

0.3.10 

Skin Disorder 

05.00 

OO.CiC) 

00.00 

00.00 



























































































Claxs Last Attended hy Dropouts 

The survey iudicales that ahiiul one iuurth of (he dropouts were from Class III, about 
a third in class IV and about 40 percent in class V in three out of the four districts. The 
picture in Sirsa is different where a very small percentage (3.1) were from Class 111 and a 
large percentage (78.1) were from Class V. It may be due to the fact that pupils enrolled in 
Cla.ss I easily proceed upto Class V in accordance with the policy measures taken by the State 
Government to reduce thedropoul rale. This finding hasa policy implication for undertaking 
suitable measures to maintain the desirable enrolment rale after Class III of primary schooling 
level.(Table 3.4.12). The situation in sirsa nc^s a closer look. 

Table 3.4.12; Sampled Dropniii.s by Cbus in which Last Enrolled (in Percentage) 


riiiss 

Hiss^ar 

Jind 

Kahhal 

Sirsa 

Cl:i.vs .3 

24.40 

25.80 

22..30 

03.10 

CI:iN.'« 4 

36.10 

.33.30 

38.40 

18.80 

C'htNS .S 

30.50 

40.00 

39.30 

78.10 


Mepetiiioti Rale 

The repetition rate in one or the other class is key indicator of dropout rate. Table 
.3.4.13 shows that barring Hissar, in the other three districts the number of dropouts not 
detained in one or the other class are less than SO per cent. In the district Sirsa the detention 
is comparatively lower than the other districts. 


Table 3.4.13: Repetition Rale of Dropouts 


District 

Once 

Twice 

Thrice 

Not Detained 

Hissar 

36.97 

05.90 

K39 

S6.39 

Jind 

msM 

26.90 

mm 

41.76 

Kailhal 

52.50 

08.93 

00.00 

28.57 

Sirsa 

57 Sg 

1.5 15 

03 03 

24.24 
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Among the dropoiii sample repealing classes comparisons shows lhai the repetition 
rale in Class 111 and above is higher than in the begining classes (Table 3.4.14). This mav 
be due lo the existing policy of mass promotion in the early stages of prinwy education. 

The genderwise variation in this regard are also significantly in favour of boys in all 
the four districts. It could be attributed to girls leaving school in the early stage. Those w ho 
are retained lend to complete later stages of primary schooling better. Details are seen in 
Table 3.4.14. 

Table 3.4,14: Perrentage Classwise Repitition Rate of Dropouts 


District 

Class 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 


r 

1.9 

0.0 

0.8 


2 

7.7 

10.4 

9.2 

Hissar 

3 

.34.7 

28.3 

31.1 


4 

48.1- 

47.7 

47.9 


5 

90.3 

97.0 

94.1 


1 

■S.O 

O.U 

1.5 


1 

5.0 

8.7 

7.6 

Jind 

3 

.VO 

19.6 

18.2 


4 

0.0 

8.7 

6.1 


5 

0.0 

6.S 

4.5 


1 

5.0 

1.4 

2.7 


2 

15.0 

8.3 

1,0.7 

Kiiiihal 

3 

25.0 

19.4 

21.4 


. 4 

22.5 

12.5 

16.1 


5 

17.5 

12.5 

14.3. 


1 

0.0 

10.0 

3.1 


2 

0.0 

20.0 

6.3 

Sirsa 

3 

30.8 

26.3 

28.1 


4 

22.7 

0.0 

0.0 


5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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Tuhle J.4.15: PcrccnlUEC uF CiiMcM'i.sc Krpctilioii of Dropouts 


l)iKtrii;l 

.Sl/Sl 

Olif 

(Mhers 

llissiir 

42 'HI 

15 m 

42 (HI 

JiihI 

2k >ii 

IK 2(1 

51 (HI 

Kailluil 

44 7(1 

17 Wl 

.»7 lili 

■SiiM 

5.» in 

I5M 

.11 .111 


The percentage repetition among the sapipled dropouts was the lowest among the 
OBC in all the districts. 

The dropouts repeating dilYcrent grades were also studied with regard to their 
repetition frequently in different classes. Table 3.4.16 indicates that most of the dropouts 
had repeated theclas.scs once in oneor the other class in threedistricts. In Jind, more dropouts 
repeat twice innm* or the other class. There wen-wry few studenu who had rejiCiiliiig iluicc 
in their primary school stage. But in the district of Sirsa the plight is poor with the percentage 
of those repeated thrice being too much higher. 


Tnble 3.4.16: Pcrcenlage and Number of Times Dropouts Repented Chisses 


Oinlrirl 

CIa» 

Buyi 

GirU 

Tumi 

On«c 

Twi<!« 

Thridd 

Once 

T wiird 

TJirii-c 

O n c tf 

EEBOl 



1 

01 .go 

01.go 

00.00 

00 00 

00 00 

00.00 

00 HO 

00 HO 

00 00 


07.70 

01.90 

00.00 

10 40 

00 00 

00 00 

09 :o 

00 HO 

00 uo 

.1 

17 10 

0 . 1.10 

00 00 

1 1 VO 

00-00 

00 (10 

14 .Ml 

o: 10 

00 on 

4 

0.1 10 

00.00 

01 90 

09 00 

01 SO 

oo.no 

07 60 

00 HO 

00 BU 

S 

1 I..10 

00.00 

00.00 

00 00 

01.50 

00.00 

0.1 00 

00 BO 

00.00 

Jind 

1 

00.00 

20.00 

00.00 

00.00 


00.00 

00.00 

07,20 

00.00 


OS.00 

20.00 

00.00 

01 70 

00.00 

00.00 

07.60 

06.10 

00.00 

3 

10.00 

20.00 

00.10 

17.40 

04.30 

00.00 

15.20 

O 

o 

00.00 

4 

00.00 

IS.OO 

00.00 

06.50 

00 00 

00.00 

04 so 

04 so 

00.00 

s 

.00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

06 so 

EZSI 

00.00 

04 so 

00 00 

00.00 

Kailhil 

1 

os.oo 

02. so 

00.00 

02 10 

00.00 

00.00 

03.60 

00.90 

00 00 


IS.OO 

02.so 

OO.OO 

09 70 

00.00 

00 00 

11.60 

00 90 

00.00 

3 

22.«0 

05.00 

00.00 

16 70 

02.10 

00.00 

11.80 

03.60 

00.00 

4 

20.00 

05.00 

00.00 

13.90 

00.00 

00.00 

16.10 

01.80 

00.00 

s 

17.50 

00.00 

00.00 

09 70 

02 to 

00.00 

12.50 

01.80 

00.00‘ 

1 

1 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00 00 

03.30 

00.00 

00.00 

00 00 

03 10 


00.00 

07.70 

00 00 

00.00 

OS 30 

00 00 

00 00 

00 00 

06 30 

3 


07.70 

00 00 

154 JO 

05 20 

05 .10 

18 RO 

06 .10 

03 10 

4 

IS 40 

00.00 

00.00 

2) 10 

00 00 

00.00 

1 8 BO 

00 00 

00 00 

5 

00.00 

00 00 

00.00 

GO 00 

00 00 

00 00 

00 00 

00 00 

00 00 




























































































































































































































Reasons for Discontinuing Studies 

In order lo make proper interventions dropouts were asked to give reasons for 
discontinuation of studies. The dropouts cited many reasons responsible for discontinuance 
of their studies. Of the four districts in Hissar, Jind, and Kaithal. more than 50 per cent of 
the dropouts cited parents unwillingness to continue their studies as the main reason where 
as in Sirsa the main reason was cited as studies being too difficult/noi interested followed 
by the parents unwillingness. Among these districts a genderwise variation is an interesting 
feature. In the first two districts, there w'cre more dropouts among boys chan their 
counlerparts whereas in the other two districts more girls were droppiag out id one or the 
other class. 


Table 3.4.17; Reasons for Discontinuance of Studies by Dropouts 


Disirici 

Rcuftiinh 

E2SI 

Cirl> 

Tnliil 


L pHneiil!i ilti nil ifcriutf 

59.6 

ia.B 

51.2 

2. Hnv« in iiKKi in ^■lU<«hllU 

II.5 

29.9 

21.8 

]. Will have (u earn ■ 

^QQ^i 

4.5 . 

5.9 

4. Tmininp in bmiwiiailti anlariinM 

m 

I.S 

O.B 

S. Slmlien liHi tlilSkiill/NiM uilrivhlixl 

QJjj 

13.5 

13.4 


EBI 

0.0 

0.0 

7. Illll«^^/S‘>>l t>v|>ini; Wi-ll 

mm 

1.5 

'•7 . 

B. Will ^el iii.i(ilnl 

1.9 

0.0 

0.8 

9...ScIhi<)Ix ifM) liir 

>•9 


0.8 

10. Ollier 

ma 

■SI' 

2.5 

Jinil 

j 

1. PMieni.t fill iii'l wkitl 

BOO 

69.5 

72.7 

2. Mrv« III III 

■m 

13.0 

9.1 

3. Will Imvc ui cMni ■ liviii]> 

mwm 

0.0 

I.S 

4. Tiitiiiiii^' III IkmiKeimkl eiil<r|>ri>e 

DI 

0.0 

0.0 

5. Slittliiyt liHi ililliciill-Niil inirre.lMi 

m 

ID 

g 

6. CnnfWiI ii(ti«r»l 

g 


D 

7. llliIrNv'N'il kt«pui( Ik’ell 

5.0 

3.2 

3.0 

R. Will iikirrml 


n.o 

0.0 

mmaammmm 


0.0 

P.O 

1 

i_ ■ 

It). OilK-r 

_I_ 

0.0 

11.0 

U.u 
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On further analysis two other major reasons which emerged were engagement of 
dropoutsin hoii selutid work and (lilTiciilty in studies. A few percentage of dropouts said that 
they had siqppud going to school so tis to ciirn a livelihood. The most iinporunt finding 
reliccting ihechanging siKio-cultunil system that emerged here was that a negligible number 
of dropouts cited marriage as a reason for stopping their education. 

Table J.4.I7a: Rciisoiis for DUcoiiliiiiiaiice of Sliidies by Dropouts 


District' 

Reasons - 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Kaiihal 

1. Parents do not want 

52.5 

59.8 

57.1 

2. Have to assist in household 

12.5 

12.5 

125 

.V Will have to earn a living 

mm 

■91 

n 

4. Training in liouseliold enterprise 

2.5 

1.4 

1.8 

Studies too dilVicult/Not interested 

15.0 

16.7 

16.1 

6. Cannot afTord textbooksfnotebooks 

2.5 



7. Illness/Noi keeping well 

■9 

4 2 

B1 

8. Will get married 

2.5 

00 


0. Schools too far 

0.0 

0 0 


10, Other 

mm 

4 2 

5 4 

Sirsa 

1. Parents do not want 

30.8 

36 9 

34 4 

2. Hove to assist in household 

■tfl 

15.8. 


3. Will have to earn a living 



■9 

4. Training in household enterprise 

^9 


MEM 

.1. Studies loo dinicult/Not interested 

46.2 

31.6 

37.5 

6. Cannot aiford lextbooksfnoiebtwks 


5.3 

3.1 

7. IIIncss/Noi keeping well 


5.3 

3:1 

8. Will get married ' 

■9 


3.1 

9,. Schools too far - 

■9 

0.0 


10. Other 


0.0 

00 
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The dri'tptvui children while being interviewed by the field investigators were asked 
whether they would want to study any further. The Table 3.4.18 reveals that the lowest 
percentage of children expressed their willingness on this in Sirsa (28%). Genderwise 
comparison reveals more boys than girls wanting to study in Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa. 

Table 3.4.1S: Parentage of Dropouts Expressing Willingness to Study 


District 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

His.sar 

m 

61.20 

_1 

B 

Jind 

70 00 

B 

47 00 

Kaithal 

52.50 

43 00 

46.40 

Sirsa 

30 80 

26 30 

28 10 


luiucaiional Aspirations of Dropouts 

The educational a.spirations of dropouts have a direct implication for making suiuiblc 
policy interventions so that dropouts could continue their studies. A long percentage of the 
dropouis- reported their unwillingness to continue their studies. About one-tenth of the 
dropouts reported their willingness to study only uplo middle class. However, in the districts 
of Hissar, Jind and Kaithal, one-third of the dropouts reported to study upio secondary level. 
The dropouts that wanted to go for higher education were almost negligible in all the districts 
except Jind (for details see Table 3.4.19). The low aspiration level of dropouts in all the 
districts needs to be looked into thoroughly and the main reason for this seems to be the 
illiteracy of parents.The effect of the media if properly used can be positive. 



















Table 3.4.19; £(liiralioii:il Aspinilioim of Dropoiil Stiicleiils 


District 

Level 

Boys 


i 

Hissar 

1. Don't want to study 

46.1 

56.7 

2. Primary 

3.S 

7.5 

3. Middle 

13.5 

11.9 

4. Secondary 

28.? 

20.9 

5. Senior Secondary 

5.8 

1.5 

0. Graduation 

0.0 

0.0 

Jind 

1 Don't want to study 

■Bl 

47.9 

2. Primary 

5.0 

4.3 

3. Middle 

10 0 

13 0 

4. Secondary 

45 0 


5. Senior Secondary 

0 0 

4 3 

6 Graduation 

^ 0 

6 5 

Kaithal' 

1 Don't want to study 

50 0 

BQ 

2. Primary 

0 .0- 

8 3 

3. Middle 

7.5 

6 9 

4. Secondary. 

37.5 

22.2 

5. Senior Secondary 

SI 

22.25. 

6 . Graduation 

0.0 

0 0 

■ Sirsa 

1 

1. Don't want to study 

69.2 

73.7 

2. Primary 

7.7 

10.5 

3. Middle 

7-7 

10.5 

4. Secondary 

15 4 

5.3 

5. Senior Secondary 

0 0 

0.0 

6 Graduation | 0 0 

0 0 


Total 
52. I 
5.9 
12.6 
24.4 



0,0 

43.9 




























































































When questioned on (he type of school these children: would tike to study no child 
opted tor the non-formal education centres in ail the districts. The present school was Ihe 
choice given by about half the children in Hissar and Jind and a third almost in Kaiihal and 
Sirsa.{T.ib;e 3-4-20). This could be because of lack of awareness in children about the 
exisiance of other types of schwls. 

Table 3.4.20: Type oTSchool Mostly liked by Dropout Students for Further Study 


District 

Type of School 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

HI.SSAR 

Same School 

46.20 

38^80 

42.00 

Another 

Schoolfi'anchnyat/MunicipaLGcM 

0S.80 

03.00 

04.20 

I’rivnie/Aidcd School 

03.80 

01.50 

02.50 

Non-Formal Education Centre 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

.11 sn 

Siiiiic School 

. 

G.S.OO 

47 80 

.S3.00 

Aiiuilicr School 
(l'<<iicliiiy.(l/Muriicipiil/Guvl 

00 00 

02 20 

01 50 

' I'livalu/Aidcd School 

05.00 

02 20 

0.1 00 

Noit-l-onnal Eduution Centre 

00.00 

00 00 


KAITHAL 

Saute School 

42.50 

31 90 

35.70 

Another 

Scl)Ool(Piinchaynt/Municipal/Govt. 

■1 

06.90 

07 10 

[‘rivaie/Aidcd School 

02.50 

04.20 

03.60 

Non-rornial Education Centre 

00.00 

00.00 

00,00 

SIRSA 

1 

Same School 

30,80 

26 30 

28.10 

Another 

SchooKPanchayatAlunicipil'Govi 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Pn^ate Aided Schixd 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Non-F(iriiml Edocaiion Centre 

00 00 . 

00.00 

00.00 





































































ThIiIc 3.4.21: IVrccnliigc of DruptnilN Riigtiiicd in DilTcreiil Occiipnlioiis 


District 

Occupation 

Boys 

Girls 

total 

HISSAR 

1. Factory work 

0.0 


Ml 

2. Household Industry/anisan work 

4.0 

mm 

7.1 

3. Agricultiirnl .work 

3G.0 

35.4 

35.7 

4. Services (Donicstic/shup/hotels etc.) 

16.0 

mm 

■a 

.S. Others 

44.0 

45.2 

44.6 

JIND 

1. Factory work 

o 

b 

0.0 

0.0 

2. Household Industry/artisan work 


mm. 

0.0 

3. Agricultural work 

.S8.3 

31.6 

m 

4. Services(OoiiK'stic/sliop/hotcIs etc.) 

8.3 

10.5 

mm 

5 Others 

.33.3 

.57.9 

41^4 

KAITHAL 

1 Fnciory work 

0.0 

f) 0 

LK) 

2. Household Indusiry/artisan work 

20.8 

3.6 

1 I..5 

3. Agricultural work 

8.3 

21.4 

■a 

4. Services (Doincstic/shop/hotcIs etc.) 

2.S.0 

■ 14.3 

19,2 

Others 

45.9 

60.4 

53.8 

SIRSA 

1. Factory work 

0.0 

■a 

IBl 

2. Household Indiistry/nnisan work 

moon 

55.2 

33.4 

3. Agricultural work 

33.3 

22.2 

26.6 

4. Services (Domcsiic/shop/hotels etc.) 

16.7 

im 

20.0 

5 Others 

mm 

mm 

20.0 


ni 


































































' Most of these children were involved in agricultural labour, services in households and 
working in shops. The dropouts engaged in paid work were re'poned to be between 6.3 per cent 
in Sirsa.to 18.8 per cent in Kaithal (3.4.22). 


Table 3.4.22: Percentage of Dropouts Doing Paid Work 


District' 

Paid Work 

m 

Girls 

Total 

HISSAR 

192 

16.4 

17.6 

JIKD 

25.0 

22 

9.1 

KAITllAL 

35 0 

9 7 

1X8 

.SIR.SA 

D 

00 

63 


132 







AcJiievcf/icnt 


On the hnsis of Class 11 curriculum the dru|)outs were adniinislereil one lest cacit on 
literacy and numeracy. The aim wa.s to lest the comprehensive skills in language and basic 
mathematics. 


Table 3.4.23: Dropout Literacy and Nunienicy Test Profile 


Area 

Coniciil 

lirms 


Factual' 

4 

Literacy 

Inferences 

4 


Tol.il 

8 


ADDITION 

1. Involvinv single digit 
niiinbcrs 

I 


2 Involving single iiiid 
double digits 

2 


.3 Involving two double 
digits niinibeis 

1 

Numeracy 

SUliTkACTlON 

1. Involving one digit 
nuinbers 

1 


2. Involving two digit 
numbers 

1 

■ 

MULTIPLICATION 

1. Involving two single digit 
numbers 

1 


2. Involving double digit 
and single digit numbers 

1 


Total 

8 


133 



















Table 3.4.24: Mean Achievemcnl of Dropouts in Literaej iGendcrMise) 


Districts 

[Joys 

Girls 

Total 

Signifi¬ 

cance 

Mean 

.S.D 

Mean 

S D 

Mean 

S.D 

Hissar 

02.92 

02.30 

0.3.13 

02.66 

03.04 

02.81 

No 

Jind 

03.10 

0.3.13 

02.61 

m 

oa.77 

02.90 

No 


03.00 

02.60 

02.82 

02.79 

m 

m 

B 

Sirsa 

02.62 

02.63 

03.47 


03.03 


- Na 


The percenuge of dropouts in the literacy test was poor. a$ in none of the districts 
the average score crossed the 40 per cent mark. In Hissar and Sirsa the mean achievement 
score was slightly better than the other two districts. In Jind and Kailhal the boys did belter 
whereas in Hissar and Sirsa the average score favoured the girls, although the difference in 
their performance being insignificant. 

Table 3,4.25: Mfiiii Acliicvviiu’iit of Dnipuiils in Lilcmry (latciilliniwise) 


Districl.s 

K 11 rat 

Urban • 

Signifi¬ 

cance 

Mean 

S.D 

Mean 

S.D 

Hissar 

02.82 

02.80 

03.75 

02.78 

Nn 

Jind 

02.84 

02.90 

B 

00.00 

Yes 

Kailhal 

02..‘i8 

02.69 

04.69 

02.15 

Yes 

Sirsa 

(13.26 

02.82 

02.50 

02.51 

-__j 

No 


Though (Wily 4..S per cent of the dropouts in Jind were from urban areas but non of 
them could not answer even a single question of literacy test. On {he other hand the urban 
dropouts of Kailhal answerol more than per cent questions nn an average. Mean 
achievement score of rural droixniis ;n all the districts except Sirsa was below 3 out of 8. 
On an average basis the data indicates that the urban dropouts perronned slightly better than 
the rural coiinierparts. 
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Table 3.4.26: Mean Arhicvciiiciil of Dropouts in Literacy (Castewise) 


Di.stricis 

SC 

OBC 

Others 

Significance 

Mc.in 

.S.D 

Mean 

S.D 

Mean 

m 

SC/ST 

OBC 

SC/ST 

Others 

OBC/ 

Others 

Hissar 

02.41 

02.66 

04.11 

03.08 

03.30 

02.76 

No 

No 

No 

Jind 

01.95 

02.46 

03.25 

03.47 

02.94 


No 

No 

No 

Kaithal 

02.38 

02.61 

02.85 

02.46 

03.50 

02.88 

No 

No 

No 

Sirsa 

03..53 

03.06 

02.20 


02.64 

02.06 

No 

No 

No 


There is no signillcaRt dilTercnce in the mean achievement score of SC/ST. OBC and 
other category dropouts. Except for the OBC's of Hissar all the castes in all districts 
performed rather poorly. The SC dropouts of Sirsa did better than their counterparts in other 
three districts. Even their mean score was more than that of OBC's and Others' category 
dropouts. The performance of the SC/ST dropouts in Jind was lowest. 

Table J.4.27: Pcrcciitage of Dropouts Achieving Different Levek of Achievement 

Ulcnicy (Geiidcrwisc) 


Level 

llis.siir 

Jind 

-Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Boys 

Girls 

Totiil 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girb 

Total 

Zero Level 

42.30 

31.30 

36.10 

45.00 

4f20 

44.80 

35.00 

41.70 

39.3.0 

38.50 

25.00 

30.30 

Not Achie¬ 
ving MLL 

IS 40 

23.90 

20.20 

05.00 

21.30 

16.40 

22.S0 

13.90 

17.00 

15.40 

30.00 

24.20 

Achieving 

MLL 

17.30 

17,90 

17.60 

25.00 

08.50 

13,40 

17,50 

■ 

19.60 

30.80 

25.00 

27.30 

Approach¬ 
ing Mastery 

05.80 

16.80 

11.80 

■ 

H 

10.40 

\ 

15.00 

■ 

09.80 

07.70 

00.00 

03.00 

Achieving 

Mastery 

19.20 

10.40 

14.30 

■ 

12.80 

14.90 

10.00 

16.70 

14.30 

07.70 

20.0 

15.20 
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A large percentage of dropoiiisi in all the districts could not answer even a single 
question, with the highest percentage of rural children being reported from Jind. Except in 
Kailhal more boys scores zero than girls in other three districts. Apart from this percentage 
ranging from a lowest of 5 per cent among boys of Jind to the highest of .10 per cent among 
the gills of Sirsa scored less than 40 percent marks, i.e. they could not achieve MLL. More 
boys achieved the otastery level in Hissar and Jind whereas it svas opposite in the case of 
KaithaL and Sirsa. (Table 3.4.27) 

Table 3^^: Pereenlage of Dropouts Achieving DilTereiil Levels of 
Achievenictit Utcracy (Local kuiwise) 


Levd 

Hissar 

Jnd 

KaiOinl 

Sirsa 

Rural 

Urinn 

Rnd 

Uiban 

Rural 

Utnn 

Rural 

Urban 

ZeroLevd 

38.!iO 

2860 

4220 

100.00 

43.80 

12..S0 

26.10 

40.00 

Not Achieving 
MLL 

B 

10.70 

17.20 

0000 

18 80 

06.10 

30.40 

1000 

Achievii^ 

MIL 

13 20 


14 [Cl 

(KMK) 

17 70 

31 30 

21 7(1 

40 (Kl 

Approaching 

Mastery 

B 

07.10 

10.<X) 

00.00 

B 

37 .V) 

0000 

1000 

Achieving 
Mast ay 

- 1 

12.10 

21.40 

I.VbO 

00.00 

14.60 

H 

21.70 

00.00 


The average score of urban dropouts, as reported earlier, gave them a slight edge over 
their rural counterparts but in achieving different levels of .achievements they performed 
lower than rural dropouts, it can be said so as in Jind and Sirsa the percentage of dropouts 
who had scored zero was 1 OO.per cent and 40 per cent» respectively. Moreover none of the 
urban dropouts in these two districts could achieve the mastery level. The only significant 
feature in favour of urban dropouts was in the district ofKaiihal where about 38 per cent 
reported approaching mastery level. 





















































Ileinwis^ Performaiu r of DropoLil SLiideiil.s 

LiLoracv 












Casiewise also ihe picture is not very different as a large percentage of dropouts 
belonging to al I castes couId not score even a single mark. Combining the zero level and those 
not achieving MLL the data reveals that almost more than 50 per cent (80% in the case of 
OBC's of Sirsa) of the dropouts belonging to all castes come in these two levels of 
achievement. The exception being the OBC's of Hissar and Others category dropouts of 
Kaiihal. But still fairly good percentage of dropouts belonging to all castes performed well 
towards the level of achieving mastery level.(Table 3.4.29). 

Table 3.4.29: Percentage of Dropouts Achieving Different Levels of 
Achievement Literacy (Castewbe) 


Lesd 

Hissar 

_ 

Jind 

Katfd 

Siisa 

scs 

SI 

OBC 

18- 

Other 

50 


CX3C 

12 

Othen 

36 

SGST 

50 

coc 

2D 

Othen 

42' 

SOST 

17 

OBC 

5 

Others 

II 

Zoo 

Levd 

45 10 

27.80 

3000 

52 60 

50.00 

38.90 

46.00 

35.00 

33.30 

35JO 

40.00 

1820 

Not 

Adiie- 

sitV 

Mil. 

21.GO 

11.10 

22.00 

21 10 

0000 

19.40 

22.00 

1500 

11.90 

11.80 

40 00 

3640 

Ad tie- 

V«1g 

MIL 

13,70 

1070 

22 (X) 

10 50 

(«.10 

16.70 

14.00 

35.00 

1900 

23.50 

00 OO 

45 50 

Appro¬ 

aching 

Mastery 

0Q.80 

11.10 

14.00 

15.80 

16,70 

05.60 

06.00 

05,00 

16.70 

05,90 

00.00 

0000 

Adiie- 

Vtl^ 

Ma:acry 

09.80 

33,30 

1200 

0000 


19,40 

12.00 

10.00 

19.00 

23.50 

2000 

oooo 







































































Tilhic.' 3.4.3(1: Drnpinil Arliicvt'iiii-iil iii l.ili‘r:iry- lleiiiulsf Aiiiilysls 


Items 

INirccncigc Correei Respon.se.\ 

1 

47,70 

T 

.SO. 80 

3 

44.70 

4 

41.90 

5 , 

30.10 

6 

.36..S0 

7 

24.90 

8 

17.30 


htmwise Analysis 

In case df tour iieins less than 40 per cent siudents were able ui answer them correcd y. 
Tlie odier ((Hir hijiher ninginy ilcius were answeretl by 4.3 lo .SO |)er cent siiideiUs. 

Tiibic 3.4.,31: Mniii ArliieveiiiciK of Dritpoiiis in Niiiiirniry ((•endcrwisi*) 


District 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Signili- 
. cance 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

MW 

04.I.S 

02.4,S 

03.94 

02..S9 

04.03 

02..S2 

No 

Jind 

04.0.S 

03.09 

0.3.13 

02.48 

03 36 

02.70 


Kaiihal 

04.33 

02.48 

04.17 


04.22 

02.55 

No 

Sirsa 

03.69 

02.7.S 

03.53 

02.37 

^^3 

02.53 

No 


In numeraqr the dropouts performed comparatively better than in literacy test with 
the result favouring the boys in all the districts, although the difference is very marginal. 
The girls of Kaiihal wiih a mean score of 4.17 scored better than their counterparts in other 
three di-siricts. 
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Tabic 3.4.32: Mean Acliicvciiieiil of Dropouts in Nuinenicy (Localionwisc) 


■ 

Rural 

Urban 

■ 

Mean 

s.o 

Mean 

S.D 

Kissar 

04.16 

02.5S 

03.61 

02.42 

No 

Jind 

03.42 

rim 

02.00 

01.00 

No 


03.00 

02.45 

06.10 

02.20 

Yes 

' Sirsa 

03.3.S 

02.48 

03.80 

02.74 

No 


The general picture which emerges from the Table 3.4.32 is that in Hissar and Jind 
the average in numeracy test favoured the rural dropouts whereas in other two districts the 
urban ilropouisoutnumbered their rural counterpartsin mean achievement score. The highest 
(4.1^)) mean score was achieved by the urban dropouts of Kaithal. 

Table 3.4.33: Mean ArliicvciiU'itl of Drupniils in Nunu-racy (Citsicwisc) 


District 

SC/ST 

OUC 

Others 

Significance 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

SC/ST 

OBC 


ODC 

Others 

Missnr 

03.06 

02.52 

04 50 

0248 

04.86 

02 23 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Jind 

03 05 

02 90 

04,42 

02 57 

03 17 

02 62 

No 

No 

No 

K.iitbal 

03 02 

02.50 

04.10 

0249 

04.64 

02.55 

No 

No 

No 

Sirsa 

04 06 

02.54 

02.40 

02,30 

03.00 

02 50 

No 

No 

No 


The performance of all caste dropouts was reported to be below .SO per cent. In Sirsa 
SC/ST dropouts performed beiterthan their coiinierparis in other districts. There is statist icnl' 
significance in the performanoe of .SC/ST-OBC dropouts and SC/ST-Olhers category 
dro|iouts. 
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Achievement Level of Dropout in Numerac\ 



















Table 3.4.34: Percentage of Dropouts Achieving DilTerent Levels pf Achievemem in 

Numeracy (Genderwise) 


Levd 

Hissir 

— - - - — 

/ltd 

Kaiticil 

_ 

Sina 

Bo^ 

Girts 

Toeil 



B 

Devs 

Girts 

Tod 

B(vs 

Cife 

Tod 

Zero Level 

09.60 

11.90 

10.90 

1S,00 

1180 

1640 

QISO 

0830 

B 

15.40 

IQOO 

nil 

. 

NiKAchte- 

wigVIli^ 

2flK) 

1130 

3030 

i!ta) 

5330 

4180 

4500 

37.50 

40.30 

4630 

4000 

4140 

/VJuLViiig 

ML 

2fifJO 

2()<JO 


2t)(XI 

I7U) 

I7W 

2150 

lt«) 

133) 

1540 

15 (D 

213) 

AjTMich- 

ingMitacry 

l.r.'iO 

19.40 

lOliO 

IMX) 

0000 

04 5U 

0500 

0500 

0540 

B 

3000 

1110 

Adnevii^ 

NUatsy 

21.20 

1640 

i&.V) 

IVK) 

1700 

1940 

15.00 

1^00 

1500 

13.10 

0500 

1110 


A large percentage of dro|Kniis could not achieve MLL although the percentage of 
dropouts who scored zero was low. More boys achieved the mastery level than girls in all 
the districts except in Kaiihal where equal |)cr cent of boys and girls achieved this level. Only 
5 per cent of girl dropouts in Sirsa could achieve the mastery level. 
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Tiililo J.-I.35: IVrci.-iil:i|:(.' 'if l)i‘0|}iiiils At'liieviii|> DilTi'mit Ia.‘vcIs of 
Arliirvfiiu'iil in Niiinrr.ii'v (Lni'iiliniiMisi*) 


l-csd 

1 ILvvir 

Aid 

Ktiitlial 

.Sii'Sii 

KunJ 

Uibtui 

Kiind 

i:iixui 

Rural 

Urimn 

Riind 

Uibiin 

Zero Level 

(RtKO 

17'X) 

1720 

tmou 

07.10 

OO.tX) 

1.1 (X) 

10 (XJ 

Nor Acliiesiiig 
MIL 

.11)80 

2Xfi0 

.10 10 

100.00 

42 70 

2.5,00 

39.10 

.50.00 

.Acliicsiiti! 
MU. ' 


2St)(i 

ISSii 

IXMX) 

2.''00 

12 50 ■ 

26.10 

KMX) 

Approachini; 

Ma^cry 

17.60 

14.10 

04 70 

0000 

0G..iU 

00.00 

U.OO 

10,«) 

Achiesing 

Mu.'aeni' 

2().*)0 

It) 70 ■ 

3).10 

0)00 

I8SU 

62.50 


20.tX) 


The Table clearly indicaies ihai among the urban dropouts of J i nd. none could ach ievc 
MLL. 50 percent of (he urban Sirsadropouts reported tite same. The rural dropouts in Hissar 
and Jind pertonned better than their urban counterparts in achieving different levels of 
achievement. It was op|H)site in the case u( other two districts. The most significant feature 
which emerges is that 62.j fter eent drojHiuis of urban Kaithal achieve the mastery lesel. 
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Tabic 3.4.36: Pcrrciilase of Dropotils Achieving DiFferent Levels of 
Acliicvi-tnnii in .Numeracy (CiiNlc'vi.sc) 


Le\d 

Hissar 

Jill 

___ 

Kahiinl 

Siisa 1 

_1 

SCS 

51 

coc 

18 

Odu 

30 

SOST 

19 

ODT 

G 

Odes 

36 

SC'AT 

30 

CDC 

2D 

Othos 

€ 

SOST 

17 

CBC 

5 

Oriwis 

11 

Zoo 

Lc\d 

19.60 

■ 

0200 

2630 

aioo 

1470 

08.00 

05.00 


05.90 

20.00 

m 

Nit 

^\diie- 

siv 

Ml 

3920 

2220 

24.00 

36lK) 

41.70 

44.40 

4111) 

5().(» 

x^aa 

4120 

1 

3440 

Ad lie- 
viv 
Ml 

17.60 

2220 

1 

15.80 

25.a) 

1470 

24.(W 

10.00 

28.(0 

lliO 

-! 

00.00 

2730 

Aiiio- 

iidiiiv 

Mi.'tuy 

1.170 

22.3) 

n 

IK(XI 

(X).(X) 

(Ol 

(tirti 

IM(I) 

1.50(1 

02,-K) 

II.H0 



/Vitie- 

Mwuy 

(».80 

2220 

2f),00 

21.10 

25.(X) 

1470 

21IX) 

3)(X) 

.11.40 

|7.«) 

(X).(X) 

(X),|0 


The Others category’droixnils performed iiurginally heller than the dropouts 
Ivelifuging to SC/ST and OIH. at ditTcrem levels of achievement. More than .10 per cent 
dropouts of all castes either scored zero or could not achieve MLL except in the district of 
Hissar. None of the OllC dropouts in .Sirsa could achieve the mastery level whereas in other 
disirici.s fairly gixxl percentngeof dropouts belonging loall castes achieved ilie mastery le\ el. 
Significantly in Sirsa more SC/ST dro|xniis achieved this level than other caste group 
dropouts. 
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Talik 3-4.37: Acliktcniciil in Niiiiicnicy - Ilciiivisc Analysis 


Items 

-1 

Percentage 

Correct 

Responses 

1 

72.oa 

2 

55.80 


47.00 

4 

2900 

S 

38.80 

(i 

27.50 

7 

25 80 

K 

24 .30 


II could he Nceit ih.ii iilxiiii Si)|K>r cent ol llK'dro|Hiuisres|X)nded correctly on ihe three 
Items. About .^7 i>er cent droiHiiiis t;avc correct answer to one item. However, in the other 
four items the resiHmse was very {hhu as only alxnil 2.S |x;r cent of the tlro|>oms res|XjniJeil 
correctly. These four items can thus he laliclled as (Jirikult items. These dil'riculi items fall 
in all the three content areas, hut varies in nature. In addition the drupiiuls facetJ dirficiilly 
in these items in which a two digit numirer has to be added. In subtraction another dirficull 
area, it seems that these chililren lack the ability to Inirrow from the adjacent number. In 
multiplication also the drop«.)uts laced dilTicully in multiplying a two digit number. 





SECTION V 


Teachen and Head Teachers 

In the four disiricis, 548 teachers including head teachers from the sampled schools 
formed the sample. They were interviewed by the field team. The highest percentage of 
sampled teachers belonged to Jind 37.8 (206) followed by Hissar 25.18 (138), Sirsa 20.43 
(112) and Kaithal 16.59 (92). 

Teacher Chamcteristies 

This section shows distribution of sample teachers in the four districts according to 
gender, caste and area. Besides this, the section also includes background of the teachers, 
training input acquired by them and their perception regarding the teaching-learning process. 
A mention is also made of the infrastructural facilities available in the schools aod the help 
extended to them by head teachers, BEO, DEO, etc. 

Gender, Caste and Loeaiionwise Distribution 

The gendcrwisc an.tlysis of data reveals a preference for female teachers in the early 
scIkkiIs years. The Table 3..5.1 given below indicates that out of the four districts in Hissar 
and .Sir.sa the percentage of female teachers are found to be higher than their male 
counterparts. In the district of His.sar, strangely the percentage of female teachers is three 
times more than that of male teachers. It is twice that of male teachers in the district of Sirsa, 
but in the districts of Jind and Kaithal. there is almost an equal ratio of male and female 
sampled teachers. 

The representation of disadvantaged groups in the sampled teachers is found to be 
lower considering the recruitment policy of the government. In all the districts teachers from 
SC and ST are the least represented. Their percentage in the sampled population ranges from 
6 to 12 per cent. This is below the pi>pulation proportion. A similar picture also emerges 
in ca.se of representation of OBC teachers which falls in the range of 8 to 14 per cent" Two- 
third of sampled teachers are dominated by teachers belonging to the 'Others' category. For 
details see Table 3.5.1. 

The population of sampled teachers* representation from Ijie rural and urban areas 
is found close to the population of sampled schools taken from the fourdistricts (Table 3.5.1). 
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ThI)|c 3.5.1: Pcrceiilsicc Distribution of Sampled Tcaclicrs 


i^istrict 

Male 

I'cmalc 

Rural 

Urban 

.SC/ST 

OBC 

Olliers 

HIS.SAR 
(N = l.38) 

29.0 

71.0 

74.6 

B 

.5.8 

1 

82.6 

JIND 
(N = 206) 

52.4 

47.6 

€ 

8.3.9 

16.1 

6.8 

8.3 

85.0 

KAITHAL 

(N=92) 

1 

48.9 

79.3 

20.7 

D 

14.1 

82.6 

SIRSA 

(N=M2) 

3.5.7 

64.3 

77.6 

22.4 

11.6 

8.9 

79.5 


Table 3..5.2 shows that apart from Iheclisirici of Hissar more male than female head 
teachers consliiiilc the .simple. Mom of them belong to the 'Others' category. .Since a majority 
of the schools were from the rural areas a more representation of the head teachers was also 
from this area. 


Table 3,5.2: Pcrreiitagc l)i.slribiilioii uf Sampled Head Teachers 


District 

Male 

Female 

SC/ST 

OBC 

Others 

Rural 

Urban 

Hissar 

37,80 

62.20 

04.40 

13 30 

82.20 

84.40 

15.60 

Jind 

55.80 

44.29 

04.70 

16.30 

79.10 

83.10 

16.30 

Kaiihal 

65.50 

34 .50 

10.30 

13 80 

75.90 

86.20 

13.80 

KB 


44.80 

13.80 

1030 

75.90 

86.20 

mm 


Age, Edueatimui Background 

The age distribution of teachers ts a major indicator of the recruitment policy of the 
government. This is also based on the experience gained by the teachers over a period of 
lime. Table 3.5-3 indicates that in the distrios of Hissar. Jind and Kaiihal. more than half 
of the male teachers are45 and above. However, in the district of Sirsa the age representation 
is found to be below 40 years. In case of the female teachers the age range is concentrated 
between 35-44 years. This is one of the major indicators reflecting the trend of the 
recruitment piolicy of the slate governmcni. 
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Table 3.5.3 Percentage Distribution of Teachers (Gendervise, Agewtsci. 


Disirici 

Age CnHip 
(in Yea/s) 

Number of Teacben 

Male 

Female 

Toiat 

HISSAR 

Below 25 

10.0 

0.0 

2.9 

25-29 

20.0 

5.1 

9.4 

30-34 

10.0 

20.4 

17.4 

’ 35-44 

10.0 

SI.O 

39.1 

45 ami aliove 

50.0 

23.S 

31.2 

JIND 


0.9 

S.l 

2,9 

25-29 

L9 

2.0 

1.9 

30-34 

4.5 

26.S 

16.0 

35-44 

24.1 

44.9 

34.0 

45 anil above 

66.7 

21.4 

45.2 

KAITHAL 

Beli>w- 25 

2.i 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1-29 

0.0 

2.2 

l.l 

30-.t4 

2.1 

.15.6 

18.5 

.15-44 

17.0 

.15.6 

26.1 

45 and ahnve 

78.7 

24,4 

S2.2 

SIRSA 

Below 25 

5,0 

o 

o 

1.8 

25-29 

10.0 

1.4 

4.S 

30-34 

22.5 

34.7 

30.4 

35-44 

25.0 

40.3 

34.8 

45 ami ahnve 

37.5 

23.6 

28.6 


Another point of interest emerging is that more concentration of female teachers is 
in the under 34 age group as compared to male teachers. This also reflects the gender bias 
in the experience level of male and female teachers. It also shows that the representation 
of young teachers in the age group of 23 and below is almost negligible in the districts of 
Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa. In the district Hissarand Sirsa, there are no female teachers in this 
age group. It may bedue to the fact that female teachers joined the profession late. It clearly 
indicates that no fresh recruitment have been made in the recent past. 
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Educational Background 

^The educational qualifications of the teachers arc among many other determinants an 
important indicator of the achievement of children. Table 3.5.4 indicates that about two- 
third of the teachers had passed matriculation and 11-21 per cent of teachers^had higher 
secondary qualifications. The field notes suggest that most teachers recruited, had 
graduation degrees at the time of entry into the profession. The number of teachers going 
for higher academic courses or having post-graduate degree are found to be almost non¬ 
existent in the district of Kaithal and Jind. In Hissar and Sirsa theie is only a negligible 
percentage ( 1-5 %). On the other hand, it is heartening to note that there is not even a single 
teacher in the sample who is an under-matriculate. 

There is a districtwisc gender difference in educational levels of sampled teachers. 
It is evident from the analysis that there are more qualified female teachers (graduate and 
post graduate)in Hissar and Kaithal than male teachers. However, in Sirsa and Jind an 
opposite trend could be seen. These difference may be due to district specific social factors 
like late entry of females into the education profession. In addition to this, in Sirsa, it could 
be because of a lesser degree of development. An attempt was made to see any existing 
relationship with ihejevel of educational attainment of the teachers as the sample children 
were administered lest in mathematics and language. 

Table 3.5.4: Percentage Dls(ril)iiiioiiuf Teachers According to Educational Level 


QuHlilj. 

CNlKMI 

tiikiiMr ' 

Jiiul 

MmU 

F«iiinI« 

TwIhI 

Mills 

FsiiinIs 

Tuial 

Uh iwim 



ig 

Bi! 

HOI 

BI 

MairimiUlloii 

65.0 

QQ 

76.8 

74.1 , 

75.5 

74.0 

Hr. SotfiMkliiry 

30.0 

7.1 

13.8 

14.8 

19.4 

DD 

Gradtiiiliuii 

Bi 

7.1 

6.5 

QQI 

S.l 

BI 

rMilukiion 


4.1 

Q 


IQQH 

0.5 

Qiialil'i- 

calioii 

Kailhnl 

Sirsa 

Mala 

Famala 

Tout 

Mala 

Famala 

Total 

hh psM 

IS 

111 

BI 

IQQI 


m 

MairicnUiian 

83.0 

-:-1 

61.9 

.76.1 

57.5 

75.0 

61.8 

Hr. SeemUry ' 

ra 

15.6 

10.9 

22.5 

19.4 

20.5 

Gr«diiiliuii 

IQJ 

15.6 

13.0 

15.0 

4.2 

IBI 

PiiKi-grHiliiHi iiin 

IB 


IBI 

BI 

1.4 

2.7 
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Tahiti 3.5.5 reveals ihai uitisi o I' i he teachers (94-97%) had studied mathematics upto 
Class X. There is no rcmaricabic ililTerence between the male and female teachers in this 
catejiory. However, in the distrret of Sirsa. 98.6 per cent of female teachers, studied 
mathematics iipio Class X against K7.5 percent male teachers in the same district. Very few 
teachers (I to 3%) have studied ni.ithemaiics upto the Class Xlt. 

Table 3.5.5: Percentage DLsIribiilioit of Teachers According to Qualificalion in 

Matliematics 


Districts 

Studied upio 

Number ofTeachers 

class 

Male 

Female 

Total 


Sih 


00.00 

00.00 

HISSAK 

Itlih 

95 00 

08 00 

97.10 

I2ll> 

05.00 

02 00 

02.00 


Aliy Ollier 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 


•Sill 

OO.OO 

03 IP 

01 50 

JIM) 

loth 

97 21) 

05 90 

9(» (>0 

i:th 

ti2 SO 

00 (10 

01 50 


Any othei 

00 1)1) 

01 00 

00 50 


Sill 

00 00 

04 4U 

02.20 


lUlh 

97 00 

05 60 

06,70 

K Ai 111AL 

I2ili 

02.10 

00.00 

01.10 


Any Ollier 

00.00 

00.(X) 

00.00 


Sih 

02,.50 

00 00 

00 90 

.SIRSA 

lOlh 

87.50 

08.60 

04 60 

I2lli 

07.50 

00 00 

02.70 


Any other 

02.50 

01.40 

UI.80 









































































As re;;ar(ls aiiainmcni in language most of the teachers ranging from per cent 
have studied language uplo Class X in the sampled district of Haryana. Again very few (S- 
9 %) teachers have studied language upto Class XII. For details see Table 3.S.6. 

Table 3.3.6: Percentage Distribution of Teachers according to Qualincalion in 

Language 


Districts 

Studied upto 
class 

Number ofTeachers 

Male . 

Female 

Total 

HISSAR 

8ili 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

lOth 

80.00 

87.80 

85.50 

I2tli 

17.50 

04.10 

08.00 

Any other 

02.50 

08.20 

06.50 

JINI) 

8lh 

01 00 

00.00 

01.00 

lOih 

X2 40 

R4 70 

«.1 50 

12th 

II 10 

06 10 

0« 70 

Any other 

04.60 

09.20 

06.80 

KAITHAL 

8lh 

00.00 

02.20 

01.10 

lOih 

83.20 

75.60 

79.30 

I2ih 

08.50 

08.90 

08.70 

Any other 

08.50 

13 30 

10.90 

SiRSA 

8th 

00.00 

01.40 

00.90 

lOih 

70.00 

94.40 

85.70 

I2ih 

12.50 

01.40 

05.40 

Any other 

17 50 

02.80 

08.00 
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Keeping in view, the emerging poor perfcK'niance of children in language and 
maihemalics, improvement in teachers educational level seems necessary. The educational 
administrator need to motivate the te.ichers in this respect. Positive encouragement for those 
who take up higher educational attainment is also the need of the hour. 

Pre-Service, In-Senice Training 

As per the recruitment policy of the government at the entry level the teacher is 
required to have a teacher training certificate/diploma. Table 3.5.7 indicates that the 
majority of the teachers had this professional Uwmg fpom a government recognised 
institute. There are very few teachers having grathaie and poaa-degrees. 

Table 3.5,7: Pcrcenlage Distribution of Teachers A cc ord ing to Professional 

Training 


Diallici 

Tdauhiir • 

Tiukrbrt* 

■msHi 


MaU 


Talat 

Harat 

Esm 

Hiitar 

Pfifliary/Eliifneiiiftiy 
Ttivciwr CcnirKnli:/ 

Dlplrtma 

100.00 

•t.oo 

09. )D 

100.00 

07. to 

OriHliMid Tntiitctl 

(B.Ed. M 

Eifuivulvnl 1 

00.00 

05. 10 

0).60 

01,90 

01.60 


00 00 

01,00 

00.70 

00.00 

U2 90 

1 inif 

I'f ipiiif y /liU'iiiciif iir\ 

0 lIlltMllM 

•*7 30 

o'l.io 

94.70 

99.40 

tiV 7 0 

GfiaJiMtlv TfitiilVtl 

(b CU- t*i 

E If u 1 y d 1 u II 1 ) 

07.40 

01 .00 

04.40 

04.00 

06 10 

M.EJ A: iih«iyc 

00.90 

00 00 

00.10 

00. bO 

00.00 

KiiilhBl 

Pfiniafy/EliiiiWiilnr) 

T t^whcf C i'll il ii mIc/ 

IliplitiMii 

97.90 

97.10 

07.10 

• 1,50 

100.00 

CraUHUldTiaiiicJ 

in.Cil, Ilf 

E s M i i' ■ 1 c II11 

00.00 

01.90 

04.10 

00.00 

21.10 

M.Eil. 

00.00 

B 

01.10 

00.00 

01.JO 

S If 

rrimary/Elviiiiiiilary 
TdiW'twf CdflifK'iilc/ 

Diplitpia 

97 SO 

100.0 

99. lO 

• 

Of .VO 

___1 

100.00 

Oriwhiiiic Trdindil 

IB.ClI. iir 

E4u 1 > d 1 cii 1 1 ■ 

■ 

03. ao 

01.40 

e 

e 

00.00 


00 00 

00.DO 

00 00 

00.00 

00.00 




















































































A snia]l percentage of teachers were untrained (Table 3.5.8). Probably these teachers 
entered the profession due to non-availability of trained teachers and liberal recruitment 
policy of the stale governments. This fact needs to be looked into to improve their efficiency 
in the work enviraninenl. 


Table 3.5.8: Pcrcciihige of Untrained Teachers 


Hari 

fana 

1 Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 


1.9 

4.3 

2.7 


In-Service Training 

In-service teacher training is one of the most important training inputs to be given 
to the teachers to improve their teaching and managerial skills. The study indicates that about 
one-third of the sample teachers are without any in-service training. Amongst them the 
proportion of female teachers is found to be higher. This finding has a direct correlation 
with the female teachers age group. As there are more male teachers getting an experience 
0(5 years and above the female tc.ichers get less opportunity to undergo in-service training. 

Tnhic 3.5.9: Pcrcciitiigc of Tvnelicrs who Itiivr nut undergone ln-!M.‘rvicc Tniiiiing 


District 

Kiiral 

Urban 

Mtilu 

Female 

Total 

Hissar 

.30.0 

42.8 

22..S 

37.7 

.33.3 

Jind 

21.3 

51.5 

17.5 

■IBB 

26.2 


23.2 

10.5 

12.7 

28.8 

20.6 

B3 

35.6 

28.0 

20.0 

41.6 

33.9 


More Ih.'in one third of the teachers expressed their desire to undergo in-service 
training (Table .3.5.10). These teachers may be probably from the group of teachers who 
have not undergone any in-service training. Another dimension of this result could be the 
lack of motivation to pursue in-servioe training. When asked whether they desire training 
in the classroom or institute more opted for training in the classroom (Table 3.5.11). This 
is probably because training provided earlier in institutes did not help them improve their 
teaching practice substantially. 

In another study on motivation and training for primary school teachers, more than 
70 per cent teachers wanted to undergo in-service training. However, achievement despite 
in-service training indicates its ineffectiveness. 
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Tnble 3.5.10: rerccnlape of Teachers Desirini; In-service Training 



H « r )r a •» 


H 1 B 1 a r 

11 fi fl 

■-•aTfeat 

Sir*a 

3 9 V 

44 7 

34 ■ 

47 3 


Table 3.5.11: Siiiiiple TesKlicrs Fcrceplions on In-servicc Training 


Dlrdlul 

111 Cbidtoaw 

Astnemae 

IlltUf 

M.2) 

flajw 

iind 

2H.20 

IfiJO 

KailhjI 

lO.Ml 

i9r<o 

Sirsi 

.srsn 

10.10 


The teachers were asked in indicate their prefeiTed choice of the content lobe covered 
in in-service training, Ahinit .50 per cent of the leachen expressed their desire to undergo 
in-service training on the New Etliicational Policy. Very few teachers desired to have 
instruction pertaining lu the area of iiuitligrade training, and of teaching skills for lower 
primary classes. This is a matter of interest for planning future in-service training in order 
to help children attain minimum levels of learning. In-service training in subject mailer may 
need to be emphasised. (Details are shown in Table 3.5.12 below). 


Table 3.5,12: Koniiat and Coitlnil of Training 



IIISSAk j JINI) 

kaitiial 

SIHSA 

1 )(t|M<ll 1 


UlSEBIEII 

OflKMI 1 



HQQQQjl 

Siil'ii'i'l 

M.iIUT 

Id 4 

U (1 

K <1 

B 

i:.s 

00 

1.1 2 

S (> 

I'rcficiiliii)! 

aiiilCuiiiMiU' 

MlhflVl 

IIKIIUT 

B 

i 4 

17 4 

— ^- 

9 7 

IS 6 

3 2 

1.8 

9.4 

Miihi;:raih; 

n 

12 7 

IS 2 

lto..3 

4.1.7 

00 

3S.X 

B 

Tccivliiiip 
-SIsilK l-r 
Li'vscr 
rrinur) 

lA : 

9 0 119 

7.11. 

18 7 

9 1 

B 

i.a 


418 

:<U 4 4.S to 

D 

^B 

62 i 

B 

B 

Tc4«.Iiui^ 

Ai»K 

18 

1 

30 -1 4.3 

. 

B 


28 1 

1 

i.a 



.1 ^ 

7 2 1 l> 

1.0 

.1 2 

6 2.S 

1.8 

3.7 


1(8) 0 

moo ; )(IOU 

100 0 

lUOO 

100 0 

lUO.O 

lUU 0 


1.55 







































































Teaching Aids and Basic Facilities 

Tnlilc 3.5.1.3 indictiics ihnt ihc iiiajorily of the teachers reported availability of 
blackboard, (luster, chalk. Table and chair. But SO per cent of the teachers are without any 
cuplHMrds to More their eqiiipiiienis. The most commonly used leaching aids like, charts, 
maps and globes are available with the teiichers. 


Table 3.5.13: Percenlnge of Teachers Reporting Availability of Basic Facilities 



Tcaclicrx 

TTliBiltf 


Chaii (ft>i 
i«aeh*ri) 


Cupboifd 


lllick. 

bvard 




Chalk 


rii.lilv( Ini 

I cil vIlk'M 1 

11 

74 (• 

ChMir( I'lir 
luaglicf a 1 

•n j 

41 U 

CuptiMBC J 

bh 

5.1.1 

liltck- 

hniftl 


47;1 

Duller 


4.1..1 

Chalk 

CD 

47.1 

Tablet fui 
Teacbera) 

TJ S 

12 2 

Chaiftrof 
icachcrt 1 

4.1 (. 

lOO.fl 

Clipbfiar J 

Bn 

57.1 

H1 a G k - 
board 

47.5 

47.2 

Duller 

CD 

42.1 

Cbalk 

100.0 

lob.o 


Tablc( Tilr 
Tcacheik| 


CiijIrI Itir 
I c j k li i: r . ) 


Cupb,iarti 

























































































































However, leaching aids like dictionary, leaching guide, Hash card, science kits, 
mathematics kits, books other than textbooks are reported available by only 5Q per cent oF 
the teachers. T^le3.5.14 indicaieihal though more than SO percenlof the teachers reported 
tkat availabiliiy of teaching aids this percentage does not coincide with their use as reported 
by them. 

Table 3.5.14; Percentage of Teachers Reporting Availabiliiy of Teaching Aids 


Teaching 

Aids 

Hiisar 

Jind 


Sirsa 

Teachen 

Guide 

.12.6 

25.2 

— 

44.6 

42.(1 

Dictionary 

ri2.J 


.t.V9 

lO 

Map 

B9i 

gg 

HI.5 

6‘J.I 

.Globe 

115.5 

63.1 

71 7 

69.6 

Charts 

M7.II 

72.K 

M5.‘) 

K4.K 

Fla.sh Cards 

21 7 

21.4 

V).} 

.1.1.9 

Science Kit 

4fi.r> 

2K6 

.5.5,4 

.50.11 

Malhumafka 

Kit 

til 4 

I'r 7 

44 6 

27,7 

Others 

2H.5 

77.2 

2H..t 

2X.ri 


Future in-service training pnYgrainmes need to focus on the use of leaching aids and 
kits. An additional dimension could be making and using low/no cost educational material. 

Tabic 3.5.15: Percciilage of Tvuclicra reporting use of Teaching Aids 


District 

Language 

Mathematics 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Hisiur 

05.00 

10.20 

08.70 

22.50 

21.40 

21.70 


15.70 

06.10 

11.20 

26.90 

16.30 

21.80 

Kailhal 

08.50 

06.70 

07.60 

14.00 

13,30 

14.10 

Sirsa 

10.00 

06.00 

08.00 

1000 

15 30 

13 40 

















































































Teaching Pattern 
MuUigrade Teaching 

There is a disiriciwise variation with regard to practice of multigrade teaching as 
reported by the sample teachers. Thepraclice is highest in the district of Sirsa (22.7) followed 
by Hissar (18.3), Kaithal (12.9) and Jind (12.2). 

Table 3.3.16: Teaclimg Practice in Multigrade Situation 


District 

Siiniilta- 

neoiis 

Teaching 

Number of Teachers 

M.'ile 

Female 

Tot.ll 

HISSAR 

Yes 

I2..5 

21.9 

18.3 

No 

87.5 

78.1 

81.3 

JIND 

Yes 

13.6 

9.1 

12.1 

No 

86.4 

90.9 

87.9 

KAITHAL 

Yes 

11.8 

14.8 

12.9 

No 

88.2 

85.7 

87.1 

SIK.SA 

Yes 

14.3 

.30.4 

22,7 

No 

85.7 

69.6 

77.3 


While practicing multigrade leaching about 40 per cent of teachers reported getting 
help from older children. This is similar to the traditional monitor system prevalent in 
schools. About SO per cent of the tethers either instruct pupils to copy the work, on their 
own or play. In (he sampled district of Haryana, over 12 to 22 per cent of teachers do not 
group the children and teach the same subject simultaneously. From (he data available it is 
elicited that the percentage of female teachers followed this type of teaching pattern is more 
as compared to male teachd's. Howe\‘er, only^. 1 per cent of female teachers in J ind district 
follow this type of leaching. 
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Teacher 

(Aiaa 

Wisal 

Rural 1 

Urban 

T oial 



60.0. 28.3 


Table 3.5.17: Teaching Tasks Given lo Other Groups While Teacher Teaches on 
Group ill Multigratle Teaching Setting - 


Toiiii TMdws 


Mala Famala 


S S A R Copy woik 294 27.6 28.3 


Wail, Work 

on, their own 3 5.3 24.1 


Supervision 
by older 
children 


5.9 3. 


JIND Copy 'work 7 2.0 2 


8.0 17.8 11.9 






,3 


33.3 54.8 



S II |i I' r V I MIIII 
liy iililiir 

i: li il il IIIII 



20 9 29 4 2 3.8 25.6 




II I llll I s 


K A I T H A L Copy work 



33.5 9 5 


.5 39. 



5.3 57.1 


26.3 13.6 19.5 2 3.5 



Supervision 
by iildei 
r. h 1 1 d r e II 


others 


S I R S A Copy work 













S IJ |I R I V I S I 0 11 
liy rililnr 
i: III I d re M 


151 36.4 28.2 25.0 33 


.55 0 18.2 35 



non 



.5 

2. 

■ 

2.B 


2. 



\y) 































































































Teachers were given a list ol‘ live inosi contmonly perforined activities in their class and 
asked to rank them according to the time spend by them. Their respon.ses are provided in Table 
18. Ranking the responses showed that planning and preparation forclass gets the least 
priority. Prtihably because of lack of time, teachers reported that holding extra classes .was 
also not such an important activity. The Held notes suggest that teachers also felt that there 
was no need for this iii early years. Teaching children and giving them individual response 
on their performance was ranked high. 

Table 3.5.18: Ranking of Teaching Activities in Terms of Time Spent 


Activity 

II • 

JinJ 

Ka ilha 1 

Siria 

IIIttBAI 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Civilly; Tuilii«ii to IIm 
ctiiUron 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pnivitlini: Feed Back 





Comxliiiii TtiUidHiiinuwiirk 

3 

3 

3 

3 

HuUh|t Exin Cbikiusi 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Pbfkniii; Mil PfV|vireliiin 

for CUm 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Table 3.S.19 shows that almost all the teachers reported the use of language and 
mathematics textbook in the classroom while leaching. But in the case of use of mathematics, 
textbook lesser percentage of teachers reponed using it. In all the districts about 20 per cent of 
the teachers use specially prepared nuiierials for teaching language and mathematics. In-servicc 
training programmes should concentrate on developing and using such materials. 


Tiibir 3.5.19: Um' of Text llook-S imd Tvncliing Malchtil 


Oinlrk'l 

0|4iiHla 

Laii|:ua(ie 

Matlit 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F ■ 

T 

Hiaiar 

TeitWmk* 

V3.00 

U.E0 

90.60 

77.30 

78.60 

78.30 

S|wially Picpanid 
maierijla 

03.00 

10.30 

oi;7o 

33.50 

3t.40 

21.70 


00.00 


00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

JmJ 

Ttfltlkn4l 

•3.30 

93.00 

•S..30 

.73.10 

•3.70 

77.70 

Siwintly tafiMl 
matcfiah 

15.70 

06.10 

11.30 

.36.00 

16.30 

31.80 

Da nm lEMh dtoe MbiecU 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

KnidMl 

Tenbooks 

01.30 

93.30 

93.40 

83.10 

86.70 

83.90 

SpecinBy 

Btatoiali 

QI.S0 

06.70 

07.60 

14.90 

13.30 

14.10 

Dll ihK teach thoc 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Stfvg 

Tcxihsiiiki 

90.00 

93.10 

93.00 

90 00 

84.70 

46.00 

Prepared 

nuKruls 

10.00 

06.90 

08.00 

1000 

13.30 

1.1.40 

Do iwH icach Ihoe stihjerb 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 
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The leaching material used by ihe leachera svas mosUy provided by the school in all ihe 
four districts. About one-third of the teachers reported using self-pnepared material. 

There are only 2 to 9 per cent teachers reporting use of studeu's prepared leaching 
niLterial. See Table 3.S.20. 

Table 3^.20; Teachers Reporluig Prepamlion of Teaching Material 




Preparation 
lof Teaching 

Total Teachers 
(Genderwise) 

Teacher (Area 
Wise) 

! Materials 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Self 

.37.1 

23.7 

27. J 

26.6 

29.4 

Students 

2.9 

10.8 

8.6 

2.1 

26.5 


Provided by .. , . 

. , ’ .S4..1 60.2 58.6 

school 




Any Ollier 


JIND Self 


SiikIciiis 



4..3 0.0 


■BBIIQi 
1 
■ 


33.3 21.3 28.0 28.3 I 26.1 


Provided l»y , - - - 

, , .>n.l 74.7 

selioo 


Any other 


KAITHAL Self 



Provided by 
.school 


Any iilher 


2.8 0.0 


65..S 64.8 69.6 


.2 4.1 


6.8 51.2 28.2 20.9 55.6 




84.1 43.9 64.7 71.6 38.9 






.2 4.2 ,12, 


47.4 41.7 64. 


8.2 2.8 24.0 



2.9 H.l 


45.7 48.4 


2.9 11.3 


















































































Tflhie 3.5.21: Usp of Tcxlboolcs and Teaching Material 


Di.strici 

Text Usetl 

Total 

Hissar 

Ru;id and Explain from textbooks 

94.20 

Ask children to read aloud 

94.90 

Ask children to read from the 
textbook on their own 

m 

Assign home work from textbook 

98.60 

Do not use textbooks at all 

01.40 

Kaithal 

Read and Explain from textbooks 

97.10 

Ask children to read aloud 

95.10 

Ask children to read from the 
textbook on their own 

%.60 

Assign home work from textbook 

99.00 

Do nut use textbooks at all 

01.50 

JimI . 

Read and Explain from textbooks 

93.50 

Ask children to read aloud 

96.70 

Ask children to read from the 
tcxtlKHtk on their own 

96.70 

Assign home work fruin textbook 

8.90 

Do not use textbooks at all 

02.20 

Sirsa 

Read and Explain from textbooks 

95.50 

Ask children to read aloud 

89.30 

Ask children to read from the 
textbook on their own 

86.60 

Assign home work from textbook 

97.30 

Do not use textbooks at all 

14.30 


This is a suwge revelalion as titese lealbooks are piescribed for covering the syllabus 
at theprima^ level (Table 3.S.21). Only in the district of Sirsa some teachers reported not using 
thclextbooks at all. The textbook is used to read and explain the teat by the teacher or she reported 
asking children to read aloud on their own. Home tasks were also assigned from the textbooks. 
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Home AssiRnmcnl 


In all the (lisiricts te;Kliers repcmeil tuune work lo children regularly. In Kailhal 
all the teachers reported the same. Afam>st all ihc teachers reported, giving homework in 
niathemaiics and language to the pupd which is in cunfiniuiion to that reported by students. For 
deU'ul.s see the Table 3..‘i.22. 


Table 3.5.22: Dktribulioa af Teachers Giving Honieworh 


Dif.r.rir;:: 

Homework Given 

No. of 
Teacher 

• 

Total 

H 1:2 .‘-JAR 

Regularly 

94.9 - 

.‘Sometimes 


Krtf ar al] 

0.7 

JlNl) 

Ri -gill. 11 ly 

OH . 1 . 

iiiu ':; 

1.0 

Nor. at. all 

0.5 

KAITHAL- 

Regularly 

100.0 

ijome times 

0.0 

Not at all 

0.0 

SIRiJA 


Bia 


2.7 

Not at all 

0.9 


16.1 






























Table 3.5.23: Distribution orTesirliors Giving llniiiework in Miillieinalics in Teniis 

or Niiinbcr of Suiii.s. 


District 

Nuinber 
of Sums 

GenderWise 

Locationwise 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Hissar 


00.00 

05.10 

03.60 

01.90 

08.70 

1-3 

00.00 

06.00 

04.20 

03.90 

03.60 

4-6 

17.50 

30.60 

26.80 

25.30 

31.50 

7-9 

07.50 

08.20 

08.00 

07,80 

08.60 

lO-I.*! 

75.00 

49.90 

57.00 

61.20 

45.80 

Jind 


04.60 

08.20 


06.40 

06.10 

1-3 

02.80 

04.10 

03.40 

03.40 

03.00 

4-6 

19.40 

34.60 

26.70 

24.80 

37.30 

7-9 

05.50 

02.00 

03.90 

03.70 

00.00 

10-15 

67.60 

49.00 

.58.90 

59.60 

54.50 

KnithnI 

0 

04.30 

04.40 

04.30 

04.10 

05.30 

msm 

02.10 

11.1C 

06.60 

05,40 

10.60 

■sai 

17.00 

.35.60 

26.10 

24.70 

31.60, 


12.80 

17.80 

15.20 

13.70 

21.10 

10-15 

63.90 

31.10 

47.90 

52.00 

31.60 

Sira 

0 

00.00 

01.40 

00.90 

01.10 

00.00 

msm 




07.90 

04.00 

4-6 

13.00 

50.00 

42.90 

44.70 

36.00 

7-9 

10.00 

06.90 

08.10 

04.50 

20.00 

10-15 

55.00 

32.00 

40.20 

40.00 

40.00 


Thesubjeciwiseassigninenigiven in languageand maihemaiics reveals that in mathematics 
about SO per cent teachers reported giving 10-IS sums to the pupils in the form of horrte 
assignments in Hissar and Jind and one third in Sirsa and Kaithal. There are about S per cent 
teachers in Hissar. Jind and Kaithal who reported absence of the-practice of giving home 
assignments in mathematics. In all the four districts more female teachers reported giving home 
assignments than theircounterparts in the schools in mathematics except when it pertains to giving 
lO-l.S sums or 7-9 sums in Jind and Kaithal. 
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Table 3.5.24: Dislribiitinii of Teachers Giving }l4incwork in Laiigii»ge in leniis of 

ihiiiiIht of piigcs 



Nn ul 

G • n d ■ 1 HU 11 

■ 

4 1 * • 

4r 1 s • 


P 1 0 • S 

Mai* 

F ■ m ■ 1 * 

Total 

nur*l 

U 1 b • n 


Z • f o 

0 ^ 0 

3 . 1 

2.2 

1 . 0 

5.7 


O n • 

20.0 

3 4.7 

30.4 

3 a. 3 

3 7.1 


Two 

S 7 .S 

4 2.9 

4 7.1 

4 7.8 

45.7 

hissar 

T h r • ■ 

1 7.5 

10.2 

12.3 

1 2 .e 

11.4 


Foul. 

0.6 

6. 1 

4.3 

5.a 

0.0 


Fvv« and 

m • f A 

S -O 

3.0 

3.6 

4. a 

0.0 


2 a 

1.7 

0.0 

1 .9 

2.3 

. 0.0 


On* 

3 7 0 

4 1 a 

3 9.3 

4 3. a 

3 1.2 


T *. a 

ae.t 

3 3.7 

3 0.1 

28 .a 

3 8.4 

J 1 N D 

T h f ■ • 

1 « .7 

t.a 

13.1 

a.a 

30.3 


F a u « 

13.0. 

4.1 

9.7 

8.8 

a. 1 


Fiva ■ltd 

m Q 1 ■ ' 

z.a 

a. 2 

5.7 

10.0 

3.0 


Zero 

2.1 

2 2 

2 . 3 

2.7 

.0.0 


On* 

3 13 

3 7a 

3 a 0 

3 7 .0 

4 2.1 


T «• II 

4 4 7 

4 4 4 

4 4 e 

4 3.5 

52.8 

K A l,T M A 1 

T h 1 a • 

• s 

• .7 

7 a 

a . 2 

5.3 


F ii ti 1 

a 1 

e.7 

4 3 

5.5 

0.6 


Fi«* ■nd 

Mai* 

4.3 

2.3 

3 . 3 

4.1 

0.0 


Z*ia 

Z.5 

O . 0 

0.9 

1 . 1 

0.0 


On* 

3 5.0 

4 3 1 

4 0.3 

3 9.1 

4 4.0 

1 

Two 

2 7 5 

3 0 a 

2 9.5 

2 7.5 

3 5.0 

S 1 R S A 

Thin* 

2 3 5 

19 4 

20.5 

3 3.0 

12 0 


F II 11 i’ 

7.5 

Z.i 

4.5 

5.7 

0.0 


Fiv* mid 

Ml II 1 • 

5.0 

4.2 

4.5 

3.4 

a .0 


In language ihc nvijoriiy ofihe teachers reported giving iwo pages of homework in Hissar 
and Kaiihal whilein JinilarulSirsa the number ofpges was reported lube one. A few percentage 
of teachers alsti rep«>ricd nut giving any assignment at all in hingiuge. .See Table 3..5.24. 
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Distribution of Teachers Reporting 
■ No Classroom Supervision 



106 





Classroom Supervision 


About SO per cent of the teachers reported that the head teacher malLes supervising visits 
to their classes. But the officials like BEO. DH) inspect the schools only occasionally. Table 
5.5.25 shows the average frequency of these visits. Their main tasks seem to concentrate on school 
administration, evaluation of teachers and creating funds from community, if available. This 
is a pointer to the attitude of officials towards school improvetnenl. The field notes suggested 
that these persons were just figureheads with power but no real inclination was shown by them 
for'improving standards. 


Table 3-5-25: Di.strihiiliaii of Teachers itoporling No Classroom Supervision 


District 

Hoadmaator 

B.E.O. 

HISSAR 

48.6 

90.6 

JINO 

44.2 

81.6 

KAITHAL 

51.1 

85.9 

SIRSA 

50.0 

. 92.0 















Teachers' Sia/tts in the School 

AtKiiil onc-(liiril of the lc:ichcr.s reported that their being in the present schcul was due 
to the compulsory tninsfor [x>licy of the stale government. The analysis of field notes writtt;n by. 
the investigators also redecl this fact. Among the leniale teachers another dimension that emerges 
is the personal and family reason to.be the main cause fur being in.the school. It is a matter of 
grave concern that very few teachers were reported to be in that present schoDl because of greater 
job satisfiactioh. This has a direct implication for future policy on motivating the teachers for 
this profession. For details see the Table 3.Si26. 

Table 3.5.26: Dlstribiilion of Teachers According to Reasons for being in the Present 

School 




Number of Teachers 

Districts 

Reasons 

Male 

Female 

Total 


Personal and Family 

22.50 

38.80 

34.10 


Compulsory Transfer 

40.00 

31.60 

34.10 


Higher Salary and 
Benefits 

02.50 

01.00 

01.40 

Hivsiir 

(irealer Job Security 

00.00 

07.10 

05.10 


C irciiicr joti saiisfaciion 

15.00 

10.20 

11.60 


Lck.s Work Load &. 
Kesponstbility 

05.00 

02.00 

02.90 


Other reasons ' 

15.00 

09.20 

10.90 


Personal and Family 

39.90 

45.90 

42.20 


Compulsory Transfer 

39.80 

25.50 

33.00 


Higher Salary and 
Benefits 

00.00 

02.00 

01.00 

find 

Greater lob Security 

00.90 

03.10 

01.90 


Greater job suisfaciion 

08.30 

14.30 

11.20 


Ljess Work Load &. 
Reqxmsibility . 

00.00 

01.00 

00.50 


Other reasons 

12.00 

08.20 

10.10 
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Table 3.S.2Aa: Distribution of Teachers Acc|»rdliig to Reasons for being in the 

Present School 



Personal and Family 

23.4 

00 

B1 


Compulsory Transfer 

3B.3 

31.1 

34.8 


Higher Salary and 
Benefit s 

B 

2.2 

2.3 

KAITHAL 

Greater Job Secu^t.y 

B 

2.2 

mm 


Greater job 
satisfaction 

12.8 

8.9 

10.9 


Less Work Load k 
Responsibility 

B 

0.0 

1.1 


Other reasons 

14.9 

17.9 

16.3 


Perijoiiii 1 <iM<i Ffiinily 

27. S 

■14.7 



Compulr.ory Truncter 

‘j2.5 

JO.b 

3 H . 4 


Higher Salary and 
Benefits 

0.0 

9.7 

6.3 

SIRSA 

■ 

Greater Job Security, 

0.0 

9.7 

6.3 


Gi'^-.iter job 
sat isCcicr ion 

10.0 

mm 

8.0 


Lhss Work Ln.id t 
Respunsibiliry 

m 

0.0 

0.0 


Other reasons 

10.0 

8,3 

8.9 
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Table 3.5.27: Histribiition of Teachers According to the Extent of Help Received 

rniiii Head Tenciier/Priiicipal 




Ge 

n d « f M 1 

■ • 

Area 

Mite 

Oliif lel 






- 



Male 

F • m • 1 

Telel 

Rural 

Urban 

.. 


- 




— 


No 1 

Ap p 1 1 c ab 1 • 

37.6 

2 2.4 

2 4 . B 

2 9.2 

2 2.9 

H 1 a S A R 

Vary 

Holp 1 ul 

40.0 

4 8.9 

4 4.0 

4 2.7 

-S 1 . 4 

8 0 m • or h a 1 
Helpful 

S .0 

2 4 5 

I B . B 

18.4 

2 0.2 


No 1 

Holplul 

17-5 

5.1 

a . 4 

0.7 

B . 7 







- — 


Not 

Ap p lie ob lo 

2 3.1 

18.4 

2 0.9 

2 3.7 

18.2 


Vof V 

Helpful 

40.1 

3 7 . B 

4 3.7 

4 7.4 

2 4 2 


Sam ■what 

Halplul 

16.4 

30.4 

14 .6 

2 2.6 

3 8.4 


No 1 

HOlplUl 

a, 3 

13.3 

10.4 

0.4 

2 2 1 


N a 1 

A p p 1 1 c ab l« 

34.1 

1 7 H 

t 7 2 

30 1 

15.9 


Very 

Helpful 

34 0 

4 0 0 

3 7.0 

3 1 6 

6 7 0 

K A 1 T H A L 


— 

—_ - 

- 

. . 

- 


S a m • w h t • 
Halpiul 

.26.6 

3 1.1 

14.3 

3 1.6 

16.9 


Ne 1 

Helpful 

4.3 

11.1 

7.4 

6.9 

10.6 


Na 1 

A p p 11 c a b 1 a 

'32.6 

m 

17.4 

18.4 

18.0 

6 IRS A 

Very - 
Help 1 ul 

3 2 ,6 

70.4 

5 7 . 1 

MM 


Seniawhal 

Halplwl 

2 7.6 


m 

1 B . 5 

m 



D 

3.0 

m 

B 

B 


The head teacher is considered to be the manager of the school and his/her relationship 
with the teacher has a direct impaa on the teachii^-leaming process. Thedaa reveals that a very 
few teachers reported them to be not helpful. It seems almost all the teachers are satisfied u'iih 
the. prevailing situation in the school. For details see Table 3.5.27. The field note suggests a 
contradictory viewpoint of the picture. The teachers strictly unofficially expressed their 
dissatisfaction with theatiiiiideofthehead in terms of over-authorilarianism, lack of concern for 
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persona] problems and no involvement in the teaching-learning process. Some of them reported 
that keeping records up-to-date and pleasing the administration seem lo be the major pre¬ 
occupations of the head. 

Table 3.5.28: DisirttHilHtfi of Teachers Accordiitg to the Extent of Help Received 

from the Block Education Officer 


District 

Categories 

number of Teachers 

Heae, 

Female 

Total 

HISSAR 

Not Applicable 

0.0 

1.0 

0.7 


Very Helpful 

20.0 

28.6 

26.1 


Somewhat Helpful 

50.0 

58.2 

55.8 


Not Helpful 

30..0 

12.2 

■BBi 

JIND 

Not Applicable 

111 

0.0 

1.0 


Vei^ Helpful 

30.6 

21.4 

26.2 


Somewhat Helpful 

35.2 

44.9 

39.8 


Not Helptul 

32.4 

3.3 .7 

33.0 

KAITHAL 

Not Applicable 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


Very Helpful 

34.0 

35.6 

34.8 


Somewhat Helpful 

57.4 

51.1 

54.3 


Not Helpful 

8.5 

13.3 

10.9 


Not Applicable 

2.5 

0.0 

0.9 


Very Helpful 

22.5 

26.4 

25.0 


Somewhat Helpful 

45.0 

58.3 

53.6 


Not Helpful 

30.0 

15.3 

20.5 


The DEO seems to be helpful to teachers. Only in the districts of Jind one-lliiiid teachers 
reported them as not being helpful. Except for the district of Kaithal the male teachers reported 
DEOs as helpful. Hnu,-ever, the nature of help should be studied in detail. 
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Tfllilc 3.5.29: Disirihiilion of TcHflicrs According to the Exieiil of Help Received fmin 
._the Ollier |*riimiry Teachers_ 


Difliiol 

F 1 aquancV 

G and a r wi 

A 1 a awIaa 

Mala 

faiH ali. 

Total. 

Rural 

Urban 

f. 

HISSAR 


D 

,11.2 

13.0 

16.5 

2.9 

Vary Halplul 

37.5 

41.6 

40.6 

35.9 

B 


D 

43.0 

30.1 

38.6 

B 

Not Halpliil 

17.5 

3.1 

B 

8.7 

B 

JIND 

Nal 

Applicabla 

2.6 

1.0 

— 

1 aO 

2.3 

B 

Vary Halplul 

63.0 

60.2 

61.7 

67.1 


S o m a w ti a 1 
Halplul 

16.S 

33.7 

B 

B 

6 1.5 

Nut Halplul 

1 B .8 

n 

10.7 

B 

1 5.2 

KAITHAL 

BillllW 

17.0 

B 

10.9 

13.7 

B 

Vary - Halplul 

46.8 

B 


D 

68.4 


27.7 

3.1.0 

29.3 

31.6 

21.1 

Not Halplul 

D 

11.1 

9.8. 

6.6 


SIHSA 

Not 

Applicabla 

B 

V.4 

B 

B 

B 

Vaiv Halplul 

m 

63.9 

58.0 

D 

B 


30.0 

B 

26.8 

D 

28.0 

Mol Halplul 

15.0 

B 

11.8 

B 



Support I'nr leaching is necessary to make the teaching-learning process successful an> 
solving classroom problems. In the school setting the data shows that primary teachers by an 
large help each other. 
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Table 3>5 JO: Teachers Pcrference for school Type for Educalio.n of Their Children 


District 

Kind of 
School 

Gandarwisa 

Araawise 



Male 

Famala 

Toi^ 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 


Government 

75.0 

65.3 

68.1 

70.4 

60.0 

68.1 

HISSAR 

Private - 
(Aided) 

g 

D 

g 

9.7 

8.6 

g 


2.3 

9.2 

7.2 

6.8 

8.6 

Bai 


No special 
preferance 

g 

14,2 

15.2 

12.6 

22.9 

15.2 


Govarnment 

73.1 

61.2 

67.5 

72.3 

42.4 

67.5 

JINO 

Privata 

(Aided) 

13.9 

11.2 

12.6 

10.4 

24.2 

12.6 

Private* 

(Unaided) 

g 

10.2 


5.8 

12.1 

6.8 


No special 
preference 

g 

17.3 

13.1 

1 1.6 

BD 

13.1 


Govarnment 

93.6 

57.8 

76.1 

62.2 

52.6 

76.1 

KAITHAL 

Privata 

(Aided) 

g 

17.8 

8.7 

g 

21.1 

8.7 

Privata 

(Unaided) 

g 

17.6 

9.8 

_ 

6.2 

15.8 

9.1 


No special 
preference 

g 

g 

g 

4.1 

10.5 

m 


Government 

67.5 

52.6 

58.0 

55.2 

68.0 

58.0 

ClOC A 

Privata 

(Aided) 

20.0 

18.1 

1B.B 

18.4 

20.0 

18.8 

111 «J ^ 

Private 

(Unaided) 

2.5 

6.9 

g 

D 

g 

g 


No special 
preference 

10.0 

^3 

17.9 


8.0 

17.4 


Who) asked abcxii the type of school th^ would choose for their own children almost 
three-founh choose the government schools. This could be because of the stable s>'siem of 
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educalion of children wiihoiil spending loo much money (see Table 3.5.30). Lesser mothers and 
leaches leaching in urban area however, preferrod these schools. Casiewise teachers analysis also 
shows preference (or tliese schools. 

Table 3.5.30a: Teachers Perfcrciice for School Type for Education of Their 

Children 



District 


Kmd of 
School 


Casiewise 


SC ST Other 



HISSAR iGovernment 185.7 I 100. | 62.5 


Private 

(Aided) 









Private 

(UnaidedI 


No special 
preference 


JIND IGovernment |71.4 


Private 

(Aided) 


Private 

(Unaided) 


KAITHAL Government MOO. 


















SIRSA IGovernment 175.01 100. | 70.0 


Private 

(Aided) 







Private 

(Unaided) 


fflDDD 






























































Table 3.5.31: Percentage oT Head TeacheR Reporting DifTerent Teaching Related 
Activities Maintained by the Teachers 


i 

Activities 

Genderwise 

i^mmu 

M 

Bl 

Total 

Dl 

u 


Checking 

DiariestClass 
notes ol teacher 

every meek . 

88.2 


88.9 

86.8 

100. 


PretMnng Monthly, 

tests 

foo. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 


Evaluating lesults of 

monthly tesli 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

1 00. 

Hissa 

Observation ol 

classfoom teacliing 

and suggesting 

88.2 

96.4 

m 

92.1 

1 00. 

Checking Homework - 

of Pupils 

m 

too. 

97.8 

97.4 

1 00. 

_ 

Taking a decision on 
Pupils Promotion 

94.1 

BB 

m 

89.6 

DU 

Holding Model 

classes lo aiiisi U>e 
teachers 

94.1 

Q 


84.2 

85.7 

Jind 

C li 1 ! C k 1 n a 

Dinrirs/Ciass 
iMiies hi teacher 

evuiy week 

95.B 

94.7 

B 

9 7.2 

85.7 

Prepariito Monthly 

tests 

100. 

too. 

too.. 

too. 

1 00. 

Evaluating results ol 

monthly tests 

100. 

too. 

too. 

too. 

100. 

Observation ol 

classroom leacliiftg 

and suggesting 

improvements 

91.7 

100. 


B 

85.7 

Checking Homework 

ol Pupils 

1O0. 

100. 

1 00. 

too. 

1 00. 

Taking a decision on 
Pupils Promotion 

91.7 

too. 

m 

m 

85.7 

Holding Model 

classes to assist the 
teachers 

91.7 

B 

B 


7 1.4 


Neariy all head teachers reported checking ordiaries, preparing monthly tests-, evaluating 
tests, observation of cln.s.snx)m teaching and giving model lessons (Table 3.5.31). This was not 
borne out by teachers responses since about half of the teachers reported noclassroom supervision 
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menlioned earlier. Moreover, spot chocking by the baseline supervision staff showed that diaries 
were not being inainuined by the teacher. 

Table 3.5.31a: Percentage of Head Teachers Reporting Dirfcrcnl Teaching Related 

Activities Maiiitaiiicd by the Tcnchers 


District 


Activities 


Genderwise 


M F Total 


Checking 
Oiaries/Clasi 
rotes ' of teacher 
evory week _ 

Preparing Monthly 

tests 

Evaluating results ' of 
monthly tests 

Observation of 
Kallhal claswoom teaching 

and suggaftlng 
improvemanta _ 

Checking Homework 

Of Pupils 

Takirtg a . decision on 
Pupils Promotion 

Holding Model 
elasMB to sssist the 

tosehers 


Chacking 
DIarlas/Clasa 
npias of taacher 
ovary weak _ 

Preparing Monthly 
taats 



fl 



too. too. too. 


too. too. too. 


94,7 90.0 93.1 


too. too. too. 


94.7 9o!o 93.1 


78.9 90.0 82.8 


93.8 100. 96.8 


Areawise 

ID 

U 

92.0 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

92.0 

1 00. 

100. 

100. 


92.0 100. 


84,0 75. 



Observation pi 
Sirsa dassroom teachirtg 

and auagesting 
improvamants 

Checkirtg Homework 

of Pupils 

Taking a decision on 

Pupils Promotion 

Holding Model 
classes to assist the 

teachers 



93.8 92.3 93.1 


too. 100 . 100 . 




92.0 100. 


100 . 100 . 


mm 
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The head teachers also reported observation of classroom for teacher es'aluaiion. This 
is class contradictory to the comments of the teachers. (Table 3.S.32). 


Table 3.5.32: Method; Used by Head Teachers for Evaluation 


Ostria 

Methods of 
Bffliuaiion 

Optionl 

01 

Optionl 

m 

Disirict 

Mahodsor 

Ewfuelion 

Optionl 

m 

Optionl 

(D 

■ * - 

MSdoT 

Observation of 
Gasses. 

717 

152 

Kaithel 

Obsenotipnor., 

75J0 

00 

Parfamenoe of Stu¬ 
dents on tests qno 
ban 

111 

333 

Performanoe of Stu¬ 
dents on tests and 
Bom 

208 

41.7 


9l1 

121 


42 

218 

Raviewing 

Homework of 
students 

ai 

303 

Fteviewing 

Homework of 
stidass 

00 

37.5 

Anyoitter 

QO 

ai 

Any other 

00 

00 

jtj 

Observation of 
Gasses 

717 

43 

Stsa ' 

Obeervetionof 


34 

« a 4k. 

14.6 

31.7 


m 

172 

rsnormerne of Stu¬ 
dents on tests and 
Bom 

g^gjUlgll 


00 

356 

Giecking dassnoias 
Repared by teachers 


241 

Ravievdtg 

Homework of 
students 

14.6 

24.4 

Revievwtg 

Homework of 
students 

00 

51.7 

Any other 

00 

24 

Any other 

00 

34 
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The head teachers considered student motivation to be the most important factor for school 
perfonnand;. It was followed by altitude and commitment of parents and attitude and 
commitment of teachers. The head teacher considered himself/herself to be the least important 
factor (Table 3.5.3.1). This indicates a tendency, to shirk theirresponsihility for low achievement 
and to pass the blame for it on others. 

Table 3.5.33: Ranking of Important Factors for School rerfoniiance 




District 

Factors 

Rank 

Distric 

Factors 

Rank 


The Attitude and 
commiinent of Teacher 

B 


The Attitude and 
commiment of Teacher 

2 

* 

The altitude and 

cooperation of Parents 

2 


The attitude and 

cooperation of Parents 

5 

Hissar 

The motivation of 
students' 

D 

Kaiihal 

The ■ motivation of 
students 

1 


The ability and 

motivation of Head 
teacher 

3 


The ability and 

motivation of Head 
teacher 

4 


The assistance of the 
BEO/SDI 

B 


The assistance of the 
BEO/SDI 

3 


The Altitude and 
commimeni of Teacher 

2 


The Altitude and 
commimeni of Teacher 

2 


The attitude and 

cooperation of Parents 

B 


The altitude and 

cooperation of Parents 

1 

Jind 

The motivation of 
students 

1 

Sirsa 

The nrK>tivaiion of 
students 

5 


The ability and 

motivation of Head 
teuher 

5 


The ability • - and 

motivation of Head 
teacher 

3 

■ - 

The assistant of' the 
BEO/SDI 

B 


The assistance of the 
BEOTSDI 

4 
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Teachers' Estimate of Pupils Competency 

The sample leachers when asked to give an opinion on what percentage of pupils 
would have ma'-jered the minimum cxpcciaiiun in terms of learning achievement stated that 
more than half (between 50-.^!i) of (he class are expected to do so. However, ihe actual class 
achievement in a test administered hy the investigator shows a much lower achievement. The 
Table below shows sample teachers expecution of the pupils in a specific skills. 

Table 3.5.35: Teachers Estiiiiate of Pupils Conipctcncy 


Skills 

Expectation 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Recognising 
all Letters ol 
Alphabets 


18.90 

12.90 

09.80 

16.00 

41 - 79% 

56.80 

57.00 

74.50 


80% and abctve 

24.30 

30.10 

15.70 

18.00 

Taking 
Simple 
Dictation o( 
nown word^ 

Less than 40% 

12.20 

12.00 

■ 

13.00 

23.00 

41 - 79% 

67.10 

62.00 

68.50 

51.20 

80'V and above 

20.70 

26.10 

18..50 

25.60 

Writing 

Simple 

Sentences 

Less than 40% 

0.5.20 

15.90 

05.70 

07.00 

41 - 70% 

58.40 

46.60 

67.90 

65.10 


.36.40 

3 7..50 

26.40 

27.90 

Reading text 
and 

answering 
questions on 
it 

Less than 40% 

06.90 

03.50 

06.10 

■ 

41 - 79% 

62.80 

65.20 

65.30 

69.00 

S0% and above 

40.30 

30.40 

28.60 

23.80 

riling smal 
compositing 
on a given 
topic 


07.70 

11.40 

10.00 

12.50 

41 - 79%. 

52.60 

49.50 

60.00 

62.50 


39.70 

39.60 

30.00 

25.00 








































































Nearly all the Class V students reported that they had class teacher. But in rural schools 
the .Miidenis reported that the percentage ot‘teachers coming regularly ranged front 50 to 70 per 
cent. In .Sirsa however, it is reported that the attendance of teachers was less than that of other 
districts. 

Table 3.5.37: Dciiinnd on Head Teachers Time by OfTicial Non-School Activities 


. % Plfiils 
nopondingin 
afl'irmative 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaittial 

Sirs 

R 

U 

R 

U 

R 

U 

R 

U 

Having Class 
Teadiis' 

99.20 

99.20 

99.50 

1(]0.00 

99.80 

100.00 

88.80 

92.70 

TtachtrComa 

Regtilaily 

(Everyday) 

60.60 

75.00 

71.70 

54.00 

66l7) 

m 

43.00 

62.40 


Besides attending to academic duties, head teachers have to attend to a number of 
other jobs. The above Table shows the nature of jobs. The head teachers reported that they 
S|)cnl approximately 8 to 12 days in a month on these Jobs. 


1'iihle .3.5.3H: Teachers Estimate of Pupils Coiiipicitcy 


Activity 

No. of Days Spent in a Month 

Hissar 

■H 

Kuthal 

Sirsa 

General 

Administration 

3 

4 

3 

3 

Block Level 
Meetings 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Public Functions 

1 

4 

1 

2 

Other Activities 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Total Days 
Spent 

8 

12 

7 

9 


182 
















































SECTION VI 


School Characieristics 

This chapter deals with different characteristics which have a direct bearing 

on the overall quality of primary education. It discusses overall profileof lhcs:impled sch^xils 
and is divided into different sections reflecting present scenario of school facilities, 
management and administrative aspects. 

Background'Features 

In all U.S schools were selected in the sajnple from the four districts.lt consisted of 
■4(1 schrHils from Hissarand .l.Seach from Kaiihal. JindandSirsa. The majority of the schools 
were found to be managed by the Slate Government. However.in the district of Hissar and 
Jinil few schssols were private aided and unaided type (Tab)e 3.6.1). 


Table 3.6.1: Type of School MangenienI 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaiihal 

Sirsa 

Panchayal 

00.00 

02.90 

00.00 

00.00 

.Stale Govt. 

97. M) 

88.00 

100.00 

100.(8) 

Municipality 

1 Inaitletl 

().(K) 

(KI.OO 

UO.UO 

(KI.OO 

Private 

Aided 

02.50 

02.90 

00.00 

00.00 

Private 

llnaidetl 

00.00 

05.70 

00.00 

00.00 


Table ,^.6.2 below shows that the primary sehiHil system is relatively younger in 
Kaiihal than in Hissiir, Jind anti .Sirvi. There are very few svIuhiIs which have been 
e.siabli.shcd during pre-iiide|X‘ndencc era and in the recent years. Two-third of the schools 
were found between year l‘)4.t-|")K4 and rest of the scluxils arc either before 1944 or after 
iyK4. 

Table 3.6.2: Age of School in Years 



Hissai 

Jind 

ICaithal 

Sirsa 

Over 50 

10,00 

11.60 

08.70 

45.80 

10-50 

75.00 

68.50 

85.70 

74.20 

Under 10 

15.00 

19.90 

05.60 

20.00 


18.3 





The medium of instruction in all the schools is found to be Hindi and the highest grade 
in above 90 per cent of the schotil is Class V. A few schools had middle classes attached. 

Table 3.6.3: Sebunis with Iligbcsl Grades 



Hissar 

Jind 

KaithaJ 

Sirsa 

Class S 

95.00 

97.10 

88.60 

94.30 

Class 6/8 

05.00 

02.90 

11.40 

05.70 


Table 3.6.4 shows that there are about 20 per cent schools with pre-schools attached 
with them. The most common form of pre-school system in these schools is found to be the 
Balwadi. Out in the district of Kaithal there are more schools having LKG and UKG as 
compared to Balwadi. 


Table 3.6.4; Pre-school Facilities in Schools 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

With 

pre-schot>l 

07.50 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

Balwadi 

07.50 

14.30 

02.90 

20.00 

With LKG/ 
UKG 

00, (X) 

05.70 

17.10 

00.00 


The distance of the sampled schools to the schools with higher grade influences the 
excess of the community to a school. The field notes suggest that parents are likely to choose 
a school in the early years if the schools with higher grades are located in the close vicinity. 
Table 3.6.5 indicates that the primary and upper-primary schools are within the reach of 
majority of pupils. However, higher secondary and traditional schools are not within easy 
access. 

Table 3.6.5: Distance in Kilometres of High/Higher/Senior Secondary Schools from 

the Primary School 


Distance 

HISAR 

JIND 

KAITHAL 

SIRSA 

0-5 

75.50 

68.60 

62.80 

48.60 

6-10 

07.50 

20.10 

23.00 

42.80 

11-15 

05.00 

08.70 

02.90 

08.60 

16-20 

07.05 

02.90 

05.80 

00.00 

21 - 25 

05.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

26-30 

_ 

00.00 

00.00 

05.80 

00,00 
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The school headmaster was asked to provide information about the distance of their 
school from the nearest high/higher/senior secondary schools. The data reveals that nearly 
one third schools are within 5 km distance (3-6.6). 

Table 3.6.6: Location of Schools 
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Insiniclional Time 

Tim nuiiUmr of working days scheduled for Ihc academic session in a school is an 
indicator of cITccliveness of the leaching and learning process. Though apparently the 
working days .scheduled for all the schools is almost same hut a variation is found in some 
of the schools. In one of the school in the district of Jind the number of scheduled working 
days are below 100. The same case was reported in the two schools of Sirsa. In Kailhal the 
nil tuber of scheduled days are in the range of 151-175 days in one of the schools. In rest of 
the schools a similar trend is found. The number of scheduled working days varies from 201- 
2.*i0 days. The schools with 226-250 working days are found maximum in district of Hissar 
(82.5) followed by Jind (80.9), Kailhal (71.4) and Jind (67.1). The most striking feature 
of these schools is Ihe variation with regard to scheduled days within the same district though 
all are under the same district educational administration. It seems that only 60-80 per cent 
of the schixils from the four districts are following the same academic calender. 

Table 3.6.7 shows that the majority of the schools in the four districts are in close 
agrccmcnl with regard to opening and closing time. During the summer majority of the 
schools open at 7 a.m. and close at 1 p.m. During the winter the time schedule get changed 
by two hours. The schools open at 9 a.m. and close at 3 p.m. About 90 per cent of the schools 
provide a lunch break of 30 minutes and few schools provide short lunch break of 10 to 20 
minutes. 


Tiihic 3.6.7: School liistniclloiinl 

Men 111'iiiie 


HI.SAR 

JIND 

KAITHAL 

SIRSA 

Total Working Days 

• 2.32 

227 

2.30 

208 

School Working Hours 

Opening Time 
(Summer) 

7 am 

7 am 

7 am 

'7 arh 

Opening Time 
(Winter) 

9ani 

9am 

9am 

9am 

Closing Time 
(Summer) 

Ipm - 

1pm 

Ipm 

Ipm 

Closing Time 
(Winter) 

3pm 

3pm 

3pm 

3pm 

Lunch Break 
(Minutes) 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

Instructional Time 

Minutes per period 

21.87 

22.17 

16.00 

22.87 

Periods piT day 

04.42 

04.40 

02.14 

04.82 


186 




Time Schedule 


Table 3.6,8 shows that during ihe winter season 90 per cent of the schools of the four 
districts open at 9a.m. But there is variation by IhcclosirTg time of these schools out of these. 
137 schools (8 L8%) of the schools close at 4 p.m. In rest of schools different liming were 
observed. There is also variation with regard to daily working hours of the school. It ranges 
from 5 to 7 hours. A few number of schools open in the afternoon and close in evening. 
Five such schools were found in the districts of Hissar (2), Jind (1) and Kaithal (2). Ocuils 
are provided in Table 3.6.8. 

Table 3.6.8: School Timings; Winter Session (November - February) 



HISAR 

JIND 

_ 

KAITHAL 

SIRSA 

Opening Time 

7 am 

2 

(01.30) 

1 

(02..‘i0) 

NIL 

1 

(02.90) 

8 am 

1 

(00.69) 

NIL 

1 

(02.90) 

NIL 

9 am 

137 

(94.60) 

37 

(92.SO) 

32 

(91.40) 

34 

(97.50) 

12 pm 

3 

(03.40) 

2 

(O.S.OO) 

2 

(0.S.7()) 

Nil. 

Closing Time 

12 pm 

2 

(01..30) 

1 

(02.50) 

1 

(02.90) 

NIL 

2 pm 

1 

(00.70) 

NIL 

NIL 

NIL 

3 pm 

24 

(16,60) 

10 

(2-S.OO) 

2 

(14..10) 

3 

(08.60) 

4 pm 

112 

(77.20) 

27 

(67..S0) 

27 

(71.20) 

31 

(88.60) 

5 pm 

5 

(03.40) 

2 

(05.00) 

2 

(05.70) 

NIL 

6 pm 

1(00.70) 

NIL ' 

NIL 

1 

(02.90) 
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Teaching Periods 

Table 3.6.9 shows that in about .*»() per cent of schools there were no scheduled period 
and in wine of schools where periods arc held the number varies from 1 iol4. The school^ 
with 8 periods were maxiimini in almost all ihc schwis where perimls were practiced. There 
is marginal variation in almost all the four districts. 

With regard to distribution of each period held, it was revealed that in the schools 
where periods were held SO per cent schools had the length of the period as 40 minutes and 
the rest of schools fell in Ihecategory of time period 30-40 minutes. A few schools were with 
60 minutes period (See Table 3.6.9). 

Table 3.6.9: Number and Duration of Period Held 



All 

HISAR 

JIND 

kaithal 

SIRSA 

Number of Periods 

Zcri» 

60 

(47.59) 

18 

(45.00) 

16 

(45.70) 

21 

(60.00) 

14 

(40.00) 

a 


1 

(02.50) 

00 

(00.00) 

00 

(00.00) 

2 

(05.70) 

a 

9 

(06.2 f) 

2 

(05.00) 

3 

(08.60) 

3 

(08.60) 


D 

47 

(.32.40) 

14 

(.1.5.00) 


to 

(2H.(>()) 

12 

(.)4..30) 

a 

5 

(.1.45) 

.5 

(12..50) 

00 

(00.00 

00 

(00.00) 

00 

(00.00) 

Duration of Period-. 

Zero 

71 

(48.97) 

18 

(45.00) 

16 

(45.70) 

21 

(60.00) 

16. 

(45.70) 

30 

2 

(01..38) 

1 

(02..50) 

00 

(00.00) 

1 

(02.90) 

00 

(00.00) 


4 

(02.75) 

3 

(07.50) 

00 

(00.00) 

00 

(00.00) 

1 

(02.90) 

40 

59 

(40.69) 

17 

(42.50) 

17 

(48.60) 

It 

(31.40) 

14 

(40.00) 

45 

6 

(04.13) 

00 . 
(00.00) 

1 

(02.90) 

2 

(05-70) 

3 

(08.60) 

50 

1 

(00.69) 

00 

(00.00) 

1 

(02.90) 

0 

(00.00) 

00 

(00.00) 


1 

(02.50) 

00 j 00 
(00.00) ! (00.00) 

1 

(02.-90) 
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Average Class Size 



^ Class II HI] Class III Class IV 11113 Class 



































For efreclive leaching learning process, lime scheduling is essential. It facilitates the 
management as well as leaching process in the classroom situation. However, in the study, 
it was found that in only about 50 per cent of schools in all the four districts had lime table 
(Table 3.6.10). Though about 50 per cent of the sampled schools had a time table only 14- 
3t per cent of them actually fallowed it. 


Table 3.6.10: Teaching Time Table 



HISAR 

JIND 

KAITHAL 

SIRSA 

Schools with time 
table 

Hi 

19 

(54.30) 

15 

(42.90) 

18 

(51.40) 

Schools following 
lime table 


9 

(25.70) 

5 

(14.30) 

11 

(31.40) 


School and Class Size 

The s cho ol enrcimentJiiae dal# (Table 3C5.11) re¥eals that in most of the cases the 
iuimber of pupils handled by teachers m one or other class are more than the prescribed 
teacher pupils ratio which comes to be 1:40. The average class size is found to be larger 
in classes one and two whereas in Class III, four and five it is around the prescribed limit 
or slightly lower (Table 3.6.11). 


li'iihle i,6.i L Averngc Class Sue 


Class 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

I 

41.60 

46.00 

. 45.50 

47,80 

11 

43.90 

51,00 

46.80 

38.80 

III 

39.30 

39.50 

40.20 

34.60 

IV 

33.00 

36.70 

31.00 

26.50 

V 

30.30 

32.80 

28.70 

20.40 


Enrolment 

The percentage enrolment of girls is higher than boys in Sirsa and Jind while reverse 
is the ca^ in Hissar and Kaithal. In Hissar the percentage enrolment of girls declined 
progressively from Class I lo S. In Jind and Sirsa this trend is not discernible. The girls 
enrolment is reported nearing their population- pr oportion. It may be due to the special drive 
for girls education. The reliability of the record is however, doubtful because the percentage 
of girls in dropouts was much higher than boys (Table 3.4.1). The percentage enrolment in 
rural and urban schools was according to the population proportion in the districts according 
to 1991 census. 
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Table 3.6.12: Pcrccnlage Enrolinent (1S>93-1994) In School (Gcndcrwise) 


( 

1) 1 M r i cl % 1 

1 

C 1 h s .1 

Boy » 

Girls 


1 

4S. t 

$1.9 


II 

Bn 

BB 

HISS A R 

III 

St.I 

48.2 

IV 


46.8 


V 

54.5 

4$.$ 


Toial 

$1,4 

49.6 


1 

QQI 

$1.3 


II 

• 

IQQI 

QQI 

1IND 

'm 



IV 


$1.2’ 


V 

QQI 

$1.$ 


Tulal 

m 

$l..6 

* * : 


QQI 

DB 


II 

$0.6 


K A 1 1 • 

III 

$1.6 

m 

II A 1. 

IV 

$.).$ 

m 


V 

EB 

IQQI 


T oimI 

$1.9 

48. 1 


! 

40.$ 

59.$ 


II 

BB 

61.7 

.SIRSA 

III 

4 1.7 

$8.3 

IV 

m 

57.4 


V 

4 1.4 

58.6 


T »i«l 

^B 

59.3 


Looking ai the enrolment figures shows that in Class I and II mure girls arc enrolled 
in all the three districts other than Kaiihal. In classes III to V enrolment of boys is more than 
girls, except again in the Ji.sirici of Sirsa and Jind. 
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I.<M)king al number of total children enrolled in the five classes shows the rnaximuni 
number exist in Hissar followed by Jind and Kaithal. Comparisons with other districts the 
lowest are in Sirsa Table 3.6.13. 

Table 3.6.13: Enrolment (1993-94) in Schools (Gciiderw Lsc). 


Districts 

Class 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

HkSSAR 

I 

798 

862 

1660 

11 

813 

944 

1757 

III 

81.S 

758 

1.573 

IV 

702 

618 

1.320 

, V 

659 

550 

1209 

Total 

3787 

3732 

7519 

JIND 

I 

784 

826 

1610 

II 

807 

964 

1771 

111 

694 

656 

13.50 

IV 

628 

658 

1286 

V 

5.57 

.591 

1 148 

Total 

3470 

3795 

7165 

KAIT¬ 

HAL 

I 

800 

792 

1592 

11 

826 

808 

1634 

HI 

725 

681 

1406 

IV 

580 

504 

1084 

V 

561 

442 

1003 

Total 

3492 

3227 

6719 

' 

SIRSA 

1 

676 

982 

1668 

11 . 

518 

833 

1351 

Ill 

507 

709 

1216 

IV 

393 

529 

922 

V 

296 

419 

715 

Total 

2390 

3472 

5862 
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Locaiionwise enrolment shows more children enrolled in rural areas as compared to 
the urban in all the disiricis. There is an increase in enrolment from Class I to II in the rural 
areas. The percentage enrolment in rural and urban schools was according to the population 
proponion in the districts according to 1991 census. 

Table 3.6. N: Percentage Enrolment (1993-94) in Schoob (Lorationwise) 


Districts 

Class 

Rural 

Urban 


I 

75.6 

24.4 

HISSAR 

11 

77.6 

22.4 

111 

77.9 

22.1 

IV 

79.0 

21.0 

V 

82.3 

17.7 

Total 

78.2 

21.8 

JIND 

1 

' 83.6 

16.4 

li 

84.8 

15.2 

III 

80.7 

19.3 

IV 

85.1 

14.9 

V 

8.1.4 

I6.b 

Total 

83.6 

16.4 

KAIT- 

HAL 

1 

82.1 

17.9 

II 

83.2 

I6.B 

III 

77,2 

22.8 

IV 

81.1 

18.9 

V 

80.3 

19.7 

Total 

81.0 

19.0 

SIRSA 

1 _ 

1 

78.7 

21.3 

II 

79.4 

20.6 

IM 

79.6 

20.4 

IV 

79.1 

20.9 

V 

81.3 

18.7 

Total 

79.8 

20.4 
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The enrolment figures showed a marked decrease in number from Class II to V in 
the rural areas. This was in agreement with the dropouts which also belong to these classes. 

Table 3.6.15: Enroliiicnt (1993-94) in Schools (Local ion wise) 


Districts 

Class 

Rural 


HISSAR 

1 

1256 

404 

[[ 

1364 

393 

III 

1226 

347 

IV 

1043 

277 

V 

992 

217 

Total 

S88I 

16.38 

JIND 

1 

1346 

264 

11 


269 

III 

1090 

260 

IV 

1094 

192 

■■ 

958 

190 

Total 

.5990 

1166 

KAIT- 

HAL 

I 

1308 

284 

II 


mm\ 

MI 

1086 

320 

IV 

880 


V 

806 

197 

Total 

5436 

1278 

SIRSA 

1 

1312 

355 

II 

1073 

278 

HI 

968 

238 

IV 

730 

192 

V 

582 

133 

Total 

4665 

1196 
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Pupil Teacher Ratio 





Table 3.6.16 shows the average number of teachers during (he last three years. The 
number has decreased (199.3-94) in (he district of Kaiihal. In the other three districts it has 
remained almost the same. The participation of rcinnle teachers is found relatively higher 
in the district of Hissar and Sirsa, whereas in Jind and Kaithal there are more male teachers. 


Table 3.6.16: Average Number of Teachers 




— 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

1991-92 

Male 

0I.4S 

03,00 

01.57 

01.22 

Female 

02.02 

02.14 

01.62 

02.45 

Total 

03.47 

5 14 

03.19 

03.68 

1992-93 

Male 

01.45 

02.91 

01.42 

01.02 

Female 

02.37 

02.17 

01.85 

02.45 

Total 

03.82 

05.08 

03.27 

03.48 

199.1-94 

Male 

01.20 

03.08 

01 54 

01.22 

Female 

02.35 

02.80 

01.40 

02,42 

Total 

0.1 55 

05 KK 

02 94 

0.1 65 


Table 3.6,17: Teacher Pupil Ratio 



HISAR 

JIND 

KAITHAL 

SIRSA 

Apparent 

Pupil Teacher 
Ratio (APR) 

■ 42 

37 

44 

41 

Effective Pupil 
Teacher Ratio 
(EPR) 

53 

- 

65 

47 


The individual needsofeachpii|Ml need tobeconsidered for effective schooling. This 
is largely dependent on the number of pupils andeffective classroom management skills. The 
above Table 3.6.17 shows the analysis indicating a highest effective pupil teacher ratio in 
Kaithal. Similarly, the apparent pupil teacher ratio is also 44 in Kaithal. 
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Basic Amenilies 


For normal leaching-leaming process, some basic amenities are required. Thesi 
amenilies have a direct and an indirect bearing on education of children. 

Table 3.6.18 shows that still about 1S-30 per cent schools are not having safe drinking 
water facility. The schools of the district Sirsa (25.7%) are most hit by this problem. The 
situation in other districts is also not satisfactory where quite a large number of schools report 
absence of those amenities. 


Table 3.6.18: Basic Amenities Available 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

-_ 

Sirsa 

Safe Drinking 

Water 

85.00 

80.00 

62 90 

D 

Toilet 

Facilities' 

42.50 

62.90 

54.30 

68.60 

Separate Toilet 
Facilities for Girls 

37 50 

51 40 

.37 10 

57 10 

Electric Connection for the 
Schools 

20.00 

40 00 

31.40 

48.60 


In case of toilet facilities for students and separately for girls, the situation was not 
an encouraging one as about 50 per cent of the schools in the four districts reported absence 
of this facility. Above 40 per cent reported absence of separate toilets for girls in Hissar 
followed by Kaithal, find and Sirsa. 

Haryana was among the first few states where 100 per cent electrification of villages 
was reported about 10 years back. However, Table 3.6.18 tells a different story. About 60- 
80 of schools were reported to be without electric connections. In this regard, schools of 
Hissar (80%) were the most backward followed by Kaithal (68.6%), Jind (60%) and Sirsa 
(51.4). 


So it clearly stands out that there is an urgent need to strengthen these schools with 
these three basic amenities. 
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SCHOOL INFRASTRUCTURE 

Of the 145 sampled schools in the fourdistricls, there was dislriclwisc variation with 
regard to infrastructural facilities. In the district of Kaithal most of the schools (91.4%) had 
their own building followed by .Sirsa (88.6%), Jind (82.9%) and Hissar (82.5%). The 
schools running in rented building wre found to be the maximum in Hissar. 


Table 3.6.19: School Buildings 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Own Building 

33 

(85.50 

29 

(82.90 

32 

(91.40 

31 

(88.60 

Rented Building 

02 

<05.00 

01 

(02.B 

01 

102.8., 

01 

(02.88 

Rent Free Building 

05 

(12.50 

05 

(14.20 

02 

(05.70 

03 

(08.60 


The participation and linkage of community with the prevailing educational practices 
in the.se district could be seen in relation toextcniof cooperation provided by the community 
in maintaining and provision for accommodation (building). A comparative picture of four 
districts shows (Sec Table 3.6.19) that about 10-12 per cent of the schools are running in 
the buildings provided by community in each district. In this regard Jind (14.2%) tops the 
list followed by Hissar (12.5%), Sirsa (8.6%) and Kaithal (5.7%). 

Classroom 

The number of classrooms in selected schools of each district ranges from I to 9. The 
percentage of schools with only one classroom was fouTHl highest in the district of Sirsa (20 per 
cent). In almost all the districts except Kmthal 10-15 per cent of the schools were with 5 or more 
than 5 classrooms. In Kaithal such schools are about 18 per cent. The schools with 3 and 4 
classrooms in Hissar were about 37 per cent, while in other three districts they were around IS 
percent. 
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All the s.impled schcxils of four dist'icts desired to coiuinict more classrooms to meet the 
increasing demand for more space on the part of students and teachers. The district of Kaithal 
tops the list in this regard where 32 out or3S schools fell the need for more classrooms. However, 
a few schoolswerc satisfied with the present numberof classrooms. But most of the schools from 
these d istricts desired to have upto 50 per cent more classrooms to meet the load of students. (Table 
3.6.20). 

Table 3.6.20: Percentage of Schools According to Number of Classrooms 


No. of 
Cla.ss Rooms 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Zero 

12(30 00) 

09(25 70) 

03(0860) 

10(28.60) 

One 

00(00.00) 

06(17.10) 

05(14.30) 

07(20.00) 

Two 


08(22.90) 

11(31 40) 

07(20.00) 

Three 

12(30 00) 

0.5(M 30) 

04(11.40) 

04(11.40) 

Four 

0.3(07 .SO) 

00(00 (M)) 

02(05 70) 

02(05 70) 

l-ive 

01(02 50) 

04(11 40) 

04(11 40) 

1)3(08 60) 

More than 
Five 

0.3(07 50) 

03(08 bO) 

_ 


02(05 70) 


NB; Ftguns la Panalht^ ImBcalt pematages 


Teaching Aids 

Table 3.6.21 shows availability of teaching aids in schools in all the districts. Items, 
like maps, chan, blacklnrard,chalk and duster were available. But about 30-3.5 per cent 
sch(H)ls from Sirsa and Jind reported non-availability of these items. 
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The leaching aids like primary science kit, mini icwls kit, and mathematics kit supplied 
hy NCERT were not available in almost 50 percent of the schiwls in all the four districts except 
Kailhal.. In the district of find more than 80 percent sch(X)ls reported non-availabilily of these 
kits. However, availability of tliese items in Kaithal was found to be a little bit s;itisfactory. The 
Table clearly visualizes the need for increasing av.-!! lability ofall the basic essential leaching aids 
especially the kits supplied by NCERT. 

Table 3.6.21: Availability of Teaching Aids in Schools (Peircnlage) 



Hieiar 

Jind 

Kaillial 

Si rsa 

Map! 

90.00 

71.40 

94.30 

65 70 

Globe 

12.so 

62.90 

68.60 

71.40 

C |i M r 1K 

12..SO 


9 1 40 

so 00 


■ 52.50 

28.60 

65.70 

51.70 

Mini T«iiil Kil 
(NCERT) 

55.00 

17.10 


17 10 

Melhemalk Kil 

(NCERT) 

42.50 

14.20 

o 

m 

42 90 

Blacli Bunnl 

92.50 

94.10 

88.60 

91.40 

CliHlil A' Dumer 

92.50 

9140 

94.30 

97 10 


fiames or Ptay Equipment 

To run extra ciirriculiir activities in schimls it is necessary to have some good 
equipment available within the schixils. 

Table below reveals that the situation with regard to availability of games/musical 
instrument/play material was not satisfactory in almost 50 per cent of the schools in all the 
four districts. Since development of gross and fine motor skills need to be developed during 
this period the availability of toys and games equipment is necessary. 

Districtwise analysis of the situation is worse in the district of find where 37 per cent 
schewis reported availability of play materials. In the district of Hissar, Jind and Kailhal the 
difference in non-availability of these items is marginal. However, in the district of Hissar 
42.5 per cent of the schools only had the musical instrument necessary to organise activities 
in the schools. 

Table 3.6.22: Availability of Facilities for Play and Games 


Facilities 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kailhal 

Sirsa 

Play Material Toys 

62.50 

37 10 

62 90 

60.00 

Game Equipments 

57 50 

54 30 

.54.30 

54.30 

Musicaf Insimmenis 

42 50 

51 40 

57 10 

57.10 
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Books/Reading Material 


[looks and other reading materials play an imporiani pan in molding the personality of 
children in accordance to his/her ability andsc^rieiy needs. They enlighten them and make them 
aware of many scientific, social and ecortomic devdopments taking place in the modem times. 
But if we see their availability in the sampled schools of the four districts, a not too encouraging 
picture emerges. About 20-40 per cent schools reponed non-availabiUly of reference books/ 
dictionaries and encyclopedias. There were 20 per cent. 43 percent, 31.4 per cent and 34.3 per 
cent schools in Hissar, Jind, Kakhal and Srsa respectively report e d non-availability of such 
reading material. 

The situation is poorer in case of availability of children's books magazines/joumaJs/ 
newspapers. TheTable 3.6.23 clearly focuses on availability of these essential amenities in the 
four sampled districts of Haryana. It se ems that the district of Jind was the most backward in 
availability of these items and in the district Hissar the situation is somewhat satisfactory as 
compared to other three districts. 


Table 3.6.23: Percentage of Books/Reading Material 


Items 

|[Q| 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Reference Books 
Oictioneries 
Encyclopedias 

80.00 

57.10 

68.60 

65.70 

Children's Books 

90.00 

68.60 

88,60 

68.60 

Magazines/Journals 
News Papers 

37.50 

31.40 

34.30 

42.90 


Health Facilities 

It is said that health is wealth. For nonnal physical, emotional, siKial, and cognitive 
development it isessential that the studem should be free from any type ofdisease and disability. 
The Table 3.6.24 shows that of the four districts in about 30-40per cent schools no medical check¬ 
up is done annually. The situation is the worst in Sirsa where 40 percent reported nonmedical 
check-ups. The situation is similar in Hissar, Jind and Kaithal where 27.5 , 34.3 and 22.9 per 
cent respectively reponed the same with regard to immunization facility existing or access to it. 
It is revealed tliat 37 to 70 per cent of schools reported availability of this facility. Schools in 
His.sar (65%) reponed the highest percentage of non-availability followed by Jind (62.9%), 
Kaithal (54.3) anti Sirsa (42.9%). 
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For minor accidents or diseases it is necessary to have Hrst-aid-kit in the school. But the 
picture of school 5 in these four districts is highly dismal. In thedistrictof Kaithal, 91.4 percent 
of schools reported non-availability of first aid kit followed by Sirsji (82,9%), Hissar (77..‘5%) 
and Jind (65.7%). 


Table 3.6.24: Aviiiltihilily ur Health Fiicililii'S 


All 

Hisar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Annual Medical 
Checkup 

72.50 

67.10 

77.10 

60.00 

Immunization 

Facility 

35.00 

37.10 

45.70 

57.10 

First Aid Kit 

22.50 

34.3 

08.60 

17.10 


Essential Facilities 

The facilities like chairs and tables for the teachers, water pitcher, table, glasses, dustbin 
and school bell were available with about 80 per cent of school studied in four districts. However, 
the availability varies marginally from district to district. - 


Table 3.6.25: Availiiliilily of F..s.Mcnliiil Facilities 


All 

ilis.s.'tr 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Chair for Teacher 

92.50 

94.30 

94.30 

85.70 

Tables for Teacher 

92.50 


91.40 

71.40 

Water pitcher and 
ladly Glass 

90.00 

85.70 

71.40 

88.60 

Dustbin 

92.50 

77,10 

74.30 

88.60 

School Bell 

77,50 

74.30 

68.60 

■B9 

Pin-up Board/ 
Notice Board 

22.50 

17.10 


34.30 
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Playground 

Table 3.6.26 shows that about 50 to 7S per cent of schools of four districts are without 
playground facilities. The schools in the districts of Jind and KaMtml' without any playground 
facility were 74.3 per cent and 71.4 percent respectively. The districts of Hissar and Sirsa were 
found to be slightly better in the availability of playground fwlily. The'schools having 
playground within the school premises varies from district to district, The highest percenuge 
is found in Sirsa (71.4%) followed by Kaithal (68.6%). 


TaM 3.^.26: Ptayground Facility Aviflable 




Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Playground 
facilitylexclusive 
for the school) 

■ 

25.70 

28.60 

37.10 

Playground within 
the 

schooKpremisel 

B 

54.30 

68.60 

71.40 


More than .30 per cent of scIhk)Is reponod no coniribulion from cominuniiy. The school 
records reveal that the rest of the schools received incentives within the range of I-I0(X) rupees. 
A few were also receiving about Rs.2(XX). 


Table 3.6.27: Coniniunlty Contribution to Schools 


Incentives 

Hissar 

Jind 


Sirsa 


32.50 

42.90 

42.90 

.34.30 

1-.5(X) 

2.5,00 

22.80 

25.70 

40.01 

501-1000 ' 

05.00 

22.80 

08.50 

02.90 

1001-1500 

05.00 

00.00 

00.00 

02.90 

1501-2000 

17.50 

02.90 

11.40 

02.90 

Above 2000 

15.00 

08.60 

11.40 

17,10 
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In order lo fimclion properly a school alongwiih ihe required infrasinjciure needs lo be 
properly equipped with ihe required teachers strength. The vacancy position analysis shows that 
with the exception ofJind. about one- Counh scluwls in the ihreedi-siricls have at least one vacancy. 
Almost half of the schools in all the districts have no vacancies. 

Table 3.6.28: Vaciint Post of Teachers 


m 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

0 

47.0.') 

71.40 

40.00 

40.00 

1 

22..SO 

0.S.70 

25.70 

28.60 


I2..S0 

02.90 

11.40 

0.5.70 

3 

07..^0 

08.60 

14..30 

11.40 

Above 3 

10.00 

II.SO 

08.60 

11.40 


Seventeen lu thirty ^tcrcenl schools r^iiireonc additional teacher tocarry out their work 
Sitli.sfaciorily . rroiithalf loalinost three founh schwlssuitc that they do not reqtitreany additional 
teacher. 


Table .'1.6.29: Addilioiial Teiu-lim Kerpiired 


Vacant 

Post 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

0 

50.00 

71.40 

40.00 

65.70 

1 

30.00 

17.10 

75.70 

17.10 

2 

07.50 

08.60 

08.60 

14.30 

3 

05.00 

02.90 

08.60 

10.00 

Above 3 

07.50 

00.00 

17.20 

02.90 
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Table 3.6.30 shows that in language the percentage of schools that could not achieve M LL 
rangefromaminimumof 17.1 per cent in Kailhaltoa maximum or40per cent and in mathematics 
the performance was much lower as more than 60 per cent of schools in all districts could not 
score above 40 per cent marks. 

Table 3.6 JO: Average Scores of Sdioeb in Language and Mathetnalics 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kailhal 

• 

Sirsa 

Language 

No of School < 
40% 

13 

(.37 50) 

8 

(22 80) 

6 

(17 10) 

14 

(40 00) 

Lowest Mean 

14 70 

20.50 

29.10 

23 00 

Highest Mean 

59 20 

49 40 

64.80 

48.80 

Mathematics 

No of School < 
40% 

28 

(70 00) 

n 

22 

(62 80) 

23 

(65 70) 

28 

(80 00) 

l.owcst Mean 

OK XO 

11 70) 


9 10 

Highest Mean 

27 80 

2.3 80 

23.60 

24 40 
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CHAPTER IV 


IMPLICATIONS FOR DPEP INTERVENTIONS 

The present study conducted in Haryana was based on empirical evidence generated 
from the four DPEP districts, namely Hissar, Jtnd, Kaithal and Sirsa. The analysis and 
interpretation of data has brought out several impDrt 2 mt findings which have implications for 
designing kuervcntion strategies. The most crucial part is the implemenutkm of these 
strategies. 

The sample consisted of 14.^ schools. 548 teachers, 2462 Class II students and 2516 
Class V students from 9 blocks and 12 urban areas of the four DPEP districts. District sped fic 
patterns have emerged from the study. Conclusions made from the studies have implications 
for these districts only. It may have some problems if generalisations are done for the whole 
slate. In this section the intervention strategies have been presented briefly under 

(a) Teaehiag and Ltaming Process in the Classroom, 

(b) Teacher and Teacher Development 

(c) Head Teacher and Supervision 

(d) School Facilities and School Managcmeni. 

Since the implcnieniaiion of iniervcniiun strategies is a result of elTons from all 
involved in the teaching learning process, repetition of recommendations under various 
heads is inevitable. 

(a) Teaching and Learning Process in (he Classroom 

Achievement 

Class V 

The analysis of the Achievement Tests in Language and Mathematics revealed a low 
learning achievement in language and mathematics in all the districts. It is the lowest in Sirsa. 
Considerable number of students in Class V were at zero level and many more could not 
achieve even minimum levels of learning. The sampled students performed belter on word 
meaning than on reading comprehension test. Further children at the end of the primaiy cycle 
faced difficulty in answering inference items and items relating to gettingat the central idea 
or writing the title. Not even 40 per cent children could correctly attempt items involving 
addition and subtraction in the same item, multiplication Involving zero os one number, 
fractions and place value .nnd ilcm.s involving application of mathematical roncept to 
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problems relating to life. All children should be helped to achieve mastery level in these basic 
tools of learning which serve as foundation for subsequent learning achievement. The 
intervention .strategies should be aildre.s.sed for improving teaching reading and cum|)rehending 
and basic skills in malheinatics in early grades. 

Class II 

Letter and word reading are basic skills which require complete mastery for 
developing subsequent reading skills. In the case of letter reading the situation is alarming. 
About one third Class II students could not read even a single letter. The situation was more 
disturbing in word reading test, where the achievement was lower than letter reading. Girls 
scored signillcanily lower than boys. Surprisingly. 10-15 percent of students were not able 
to read even a single word. Words beginning with matrn and beginning and ending with maira 
posed specific difficulty for children. This may be attributed to rote memorisation of words 
without mastering the reading of letters and developing sufficient discrimination between 
letters and mairas. It requires lots of additional practice with new words and their analysis 
into component letters and mairas. 

The number recognition and simple addition and subtraction are basic numeracy skills 
to be mastered by all students for subsequent levels. The students scored lower on numeracy 
than on the literacy lest, Nearly one tenth of students could not do even a single item of 
number recognition correctly, Again, one fourth students could not solve a single addition 
and sulitriictiun item correctly. I'rohlcmswereenaniniered in iultlition of /.ero, siihtraction 
ot siiiiie numher Iroin it,sell jwul conccfil <d zcrti. The low aeliicveincnt in ("lass V seems to 
be the result of the low levci.s achieved in Cla.ss II. 


Majority of dropouts were girls and children belonging to SC. The literacy and 
numeracy level of dropout students was quite low. The percentage of dropout students with 
zero in numeracy is less than literacy. This may be due to more functional use of numeracy 
skills in daily life. Girls achievement was lower than that of boys in mathematics. In rural 
areas achievement levels were lower. Intervention strategies should address these needs. 

Most of the dropouts were repealers. Even Class V students had a good number of 
repeaters. There were also students who repeated classes twice and thrice. 1‘his is also an 
indicative of poor quality of teaching which is to be addressed. 

Special drives to improve girl child's achievement and inclusion of,teaching basic 
concepts should form part of inservioc training of teachers. Theexisting facilities of inservice 
education should be upgraded in these districts and the resources provided by the MHRD 
for DIET'S and SCERT of Haryana should be utilised. The walls of the school should have 
lots of black space for practice in writing for children. Further classrooms should be made 
more aitractice and display boards fixed on the w.iUs of the classroom to enable students to 
display their drawings, writings and other work. 
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The teachers considered admission throughout the year, non- detention policy and 
lack of parental support as causes of low achievement. Since the Class I tests were given at 
the end of Class 11 and by that time numeracy and literacy skills should have been mastered, 
the admission throughout the year does not seem to be a relevant reason. The implementation 
of nDn-deiention policy is faulty and floes not realise the objectives, for which it is used. It 
is intended for smooth transition from home to school and adjusting pace of learning. 
Unfortunately howevu;, it has become mostly a policy for promoting non learning students. 
Other significant parameters which emei^e from the analysis are very low availability of 
preschool experience (0.4% in Kaithalj.amd poor availability of reading material, other than 
textbooks. Overage due to late enrolment and repetition, high illiteracy level of parenb and 
reports of children facing difficulty in understanding teachers language affect the teaching- 
learning process. The intervention strategies need to address these aspects. 

Making child-io-child help effective can be developed as a strategy to improve 
learning in schools and at home. In fact child-to-parcnt Approach could also be used to harness 
support for learning environment at home. Active involvement of children in learning, 
providing opportunities for reading aloud, silent reading and dictation along with self 
correction and continuous evaluation with proper feedback will help immensely. Training 
both inservice and preservice needs to focus, on use of teaching aids, alternative learning 
materials and removing learning difficulties of students including meeting individual needs. 
The active involvement of students in leaching may improve their learning. The activity 
method, leamingby doing, child centred approach, etc. need to be practiced by the teachers. 
Textbooks and ciirrictiltim based on minimum levels of learning should be designed. An 
improvement of communication and presentation skills of teachers are also important areas 
to he covered during inservice training. The icxilHxiks should contain specific instructions 
for teachers and they should be provided training in the effective use ot textbooks, Further, 
students should be guided to use the textbooks in school and at home. 

(b) Teacher and Teacher Developiiieiit 

Teacher development is a necessary factor for improvement of achievement levels 
of children. Among the S48 teachers interviewed majority of teachers had passed 
matriculation or higher secondary and almost all were trained. However, only five per cent 
leaches were pursuing studies for university degree and higher academic courses. The 
teachers' knowledge in mathematics and language needs to be enriched. The ways for 
building motivation for continuing education needs to be addressed while working out 
implications for intervention. 

More than half the teachers were females in the district of Jind and Kaithal, but their 
representation was lower in Hisar and Sirsa*. The representation of rural urban teachers was 
close to the population proportion, but representation of teachers belonging to SC and OBC 
was below population proportion. More than half of the male teachers were 4S years and 
above in age. This indicates that female teachers have joined the teaching profession only 
recently. The implication is to prepare more female. SC and OBC teachers to improve 
availability for recruitment. 
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More lhan hall' of the teachers were in the schixil due to compulsory transfer or 
personal adjustments, which results in low level of motivation and job satisfaction. Irregular 
attendance hy teachers was comparatively low except in Sirsa. The transfer and posting 
IKilicy needs review and rationalisation to reduce dis.satisfaciion among teachers. 

The percentage of teachers, who have not undergone inservice training, ranged from 
20 to 33 per cent. However, low achievement despite inservice iraining indicates its 
ineffectiveness. The preferred choice of the content to be covered in inservice training was 
National Education Policy, multigrade leaching. leaching leamingapproaches and presenting 
and communicating subject matter. The study revealed that teachers predominantly using 
texth(x>ks to explain and asking children to read. Low reading scores do not reflecf effective 
reading by children. Most teaching aids were provided by the school and children were not 
involved in making teaching-learning aids. The areas of curriculum in which teachers need 
special competency need to be further identified along with pedagogical competency. The 
prtx:ess of iraining needs to be reviewed. Steps should be taken to incorporate necessiiry 
changes in the districts. Teacher based training programmes need to be designed. Some 
children in the border districts like Sirsa speak different mother tongue at home. The teachers 
from different mother longue might be using a mixed language in the classroom. Along with 
this ihecommunicaljon skills of teachers might leave much to be desired. The net result is 
uneven undcrsUiiulingof teacher communication in ihuclassroom affecting teaching le^irning 
process lulvcrscly. While (lo.signing iraining for teachers need to be addressed. Further 
managemenr ofinuliigradu teaching local need based prtK'ureineni of materials would liclp 
iminen.scly. 

I 

In order to ensure return from investments in DPEP teacher empowerment, teacher 
based and school based inservice training along with greater interaction and collaboration 
among teachers in. schools needs to be built. Networking with other schools and ensuring 
access to teacher guides and class textbooks also needs to be the focus of intervention. Efforts 
should be geared for hclpi ng teachers plan action research programmes to design improvements 
in their schools, these teachers should then be allowed to continue in their schools for the 
required period and their transfer slopped, this is bound to promote innovation and 
experimentation at school level. 

Inservice training of teachers has to be made need based and recurrent. The 
programmes should be gured.for miiltigrade teaching, individualised instruction and 
remedial teaching. Taking into account individual needs of each district perspective plans 
need to be designed for both inservice and preservice iraining. 
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(c) Head Teacher and Supervision 

The teachers seem to suffer from academic isolation. About half of the teachers 
reported no classroom supervision by head teacher and another 80-90 per cent by Block 
Education Officer. The responses of the head teachers and teachers are contradictory. The 
head teachers considered student motivation to be the most important factor for school 
performance. It was followed by attitude and commitment of parents and teachers. The head 
considered himself or hersdf to be least important foctor. This indicates a tendency to 
consider others responsible for low performance. It is a pointer towards lack of conducive 
climate in schools for learning. 

The intervention strategies are required to help head teachers to provide to teachers 
the necessary academic guidance. They need to demonstrate good leaching practices, arrange 
staff meetings for improving peiformance. Leadership training and training in maintenance 
of school records also needs to be given. Special efforts for linking community and seeking 
their involvement in school management and building links with school cluster, heads and 
BEO are also necessary. Ideas related to decentralised supervision and support with peer 
coaching need to be inculcated. Networking of primary schools laterally in a cluster and lead 
schools vertically would prove to be also an effective strategy. 

(d) Sriiool Facilities and 5khool Manageincnt 

Over 80 per cent of the.schools had their own building. Less than 60 per cent primary 
schtMils had a primary schtHil within the range of two kilometres in all districts except in find. 
Although distances were crudely estimated by teachers, ihe indication is that some schools 
in Dhanis and small villages might be at a distance of more than two kilometres. It becomes 
one of the factors for discontinuance of studies by girls. Construction of new schools 
according to need is thus required. 

In addition, many schools in the four districts require 1 - 5 classrooms. About a 
quarter of schools require safe drinking water, while about a half of these required toilet 
facilities. Separate toilet facilities for girls are needed in about two third of schools. Electric 
connections were also needed in a large number of schools. About one tenth of schools 
required chair, tables and pitcher for water. Further play ground facilities and play material 
where required in about half of the schools. Though more than four fifth of the schools were 
covered by school health scheme or annual medical check up, a large majority did not have 
a First Aid Kit. 

I 

Microplanning for extension or construction of new buildings, toilets, drinking 
water, electric connections, supply of teaching aids and library books, etc. for additional 
reading are required for gixxl results from intervention. 
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Tho salient implications that emerge can be summarised as follows; 

Fckus on Niastery of MLL's 
Fcxius on reading and mathomatics teaching 
School based continuous training of teachers 
Involvement of commuily in school management for 

(a) student regular attendance. 

(b) teacher regular attendance 

Teacher based and school based in-service training with greater interaction and 
collaboration among teachers. 

Decentralised supervision and cluster based support for schtxil improvement 
Contintioiis monitoring of student achievement 
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